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m_ athe: le ayy WR s\ €} HRS &s CO \intended him. The grave has now closed over this gent'enran ; but ; appears to have made the foibles and absurdities of man his peculiar 
—_. we us) i ly — C2 it were impossible to speak of the great Westminster Election, with- | swady, and never to be so much at his ease @s whet he is laughing at 
vere @s _ aT out assigning hiny an important plece. j them with all his might. He is not, however, an ill-natured satirist, 
d toi SKETCHES OF EMINENT STATESMEN, Since 1806, Sir French has been returned for Westminster without or a cynic, blind to the virtues of his species: He has made the dis- 
dae POETS, AUTHORS, &c.---No. IIE. opposition, though it were disingenuous not to state, that with many | covery that there is good as well as evil in the world, and wisdom as 
ttlemen: SiR PRANCIS BURDETT, BART. M.P. FOR THE CITY OF WeEsTMiNsTER. | the Hon. Baronet does not enjoy the same share of popularity which | well as folly ; but. deligiting to be merry and to make others so, he 
ave fur- One of the great objects of a political and literary writer, should | he possessed in the hey-day of life. Various causes have contributed | looks chiefly at what is ridiculous, or droll, or iwconsistent in the 
a be to catch the “ Cynthia of the minute,” and turn the subject to the | to a result which no man of good taste and independent spirit can) manners of mankind. and is industrious in pointing it out to his neigh. 
oo sig best account in the promotion of those just and generous views, | fora moment deplore. Among the foremost of these, may be enu- | bours. In hic former work he had quite a new field to expatiate in. 
ates, de which can alone tend to the benefit of mankind. Ji is with this pur-| merated the vindictive* caluninies of one who preferred vilifying | The Persians by the concurring testimony of all travellers, the most 
outs Ca pose [place the name of Sir Francis Burdett at the head of this | his former friend to the payment of his just debts; and it must no | mercurial, boasting, blustering. clever people of Asia, were known 
pemenens sketch, though I had originally intended to give a portrait of doubt he conceded, that it is much easier to coin such epithets, as, to Europeans only by the useful, but sometimes insipid, relations ot 
on, wher Mr. Doherty, the Member for the City of Kilkenny, and his Majesty's | “ Sir Glory,” “ Westminster Pride,” &c. than to pay down in hard | travellers; and therefore his picture of them, the most amusing ever 
on of that Solicitor-General for Ireland. ‘“ drachufas.” Whether such a course is more honest, the thinking | given of an Oriental people (excepting the Arabiar. Nights), ‘could 
od State: The discussion, however, of the Catholic Claims, which was open-| part of the world has long since decided. Independently, however, | hardly have failed to interest and delight the public. Our only won- 
pn . ed by the Honourable Baronet, is a sufficient exéuse for the substi-| of these calumuies, it may be generally remarked, that ‘that echo | deris that it was not received, when it appeared, much more favorably 
quent re (ution; and, while the question and the opener are still fresh in the | of folly” and “shadow of renown,” as Lord Mansfield eloquently |than it seems to have been; for we know of but very few books 
r of 185 public recollection, it may not be inapposite to give a biographical }termed popular favour, has never been enjoyed uninterruptedly by | which we would sooner recdmmend to those who are fond of laugh- 
ands, auc sketch of the leading features in the political life of the Honourable | any one who has wooed and won so faithless a inistress. ‘There are | ter and mirth. 
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Member for Westminster; while, at the same time, it may be within 
ny province to make a few remarks on the protracted debate which 
lias, happily for the peace of Ireland aud the integrity of the empire, 
terminated in a majority of six in favour of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
resolution. 


The famity of Sir Francis has been celebrated for its antiquity, its | 
One of the ancestors of the pre- | 


patriotism, and its love of liberty. 
sent Baronet was murdered, in defiance of the laws, for having 


wished “ the horns in the belly of the man who had moved Edward | 


the Fourth to kill a favourite white buck, in his park at Yarrow.” 
The subject of this sketch was educated at Westminster School, 
and for some time assumed his mother’s game, on succeeding to 
certain estates, which devolved in the female line. After traveihaz 
through Franee and Switzerland, he returned to England, in August 
1793, and married Miss Coutts, the daughter of the eminent bar 


of that name, and sister to the Marchioness of Bute, aud the Couut 
Dowager of Guildford. . 


‘those who have been held up to admiration as the saviours of their| ‘'[he present novel, though a >ery able production, is certainly in- 
country to-day, who have been vilpended as traitors on thé morrow; | ferior to the former as a work ot fiction: there is less variety, less in- 
and the history of Wilkes and Horne Tooke’ attest how passing is | vention, and much lessexuberance ot humour. Butit must be owned 
that popularity which is evideticed by the applause of the hustings | that Mr. Morier has been eminently suct¢ssful in contrasting Persian 
‘and the huzzas of the tavern. with English manners, and in comthunicating to his hero precisely 
Ifany man of mortal mould, however, were so constituted in per-| those sentiments and notions which an Asiatic adventurer, in his sit- 
sonal appearance as to fix the wavering opinions of the multitade, | nation, would have. ‘There is, however, less story, less action, less 
Sir Francis Burdett very nearly approaches vigout and freshness, than in the former novel; partly, perhaps, owing 
* The faultless monster whom the world ne’ersaw.” to its being a continualion; second parts seldom equalling the first. 

| A fine, a manly, and graceful figure—a face cast in tue Roman mould | Characters wittf which we have been once acquainted lose much ot 
| —and a voice of the clearest and most insinuating tone—form, added | their charass when they meet us again after the lapse of years; they 
| to a delivery easy, unaifetted, and fluent, a combination which it | are not like living beings, who grow wiser, and sometimes better, the 
| were difficult fo resist; but it were uncandid net to declare, that'longer theylive. Asa picture however of English manners it is ad- 
| with these requisites Sir Francis wants animation, energy, and’ pas- | mirable. Hajji is not a cosmepolite,—the most insipid and unde- 
sion. His features, when speaking, aré fraught with no expression; | sirable personage conceivable,—but sees every thing with the eyes ot 
and, though his words fait with grace and melody, yet it is plain to} a Persinnuatic opened by travel and vicissitude, but still closely 











er at G | perceive that they have cost the speaker au effort in which he ha$| resemblmg the optics to be met with at Schiraz or Bpabao. # 

16, Oct. 1 In 1796, Sir Francis represented Boroughbridge in Parliament, | found it difficult to overcome bis constitutional indolence. There | Qur extracts shall begin with the first attempts of Bilferib, the Cir- 
oy on which occasion the late Lurd Chancellor (John, Earl of Eldon) is, besides, more of the polish'of the gertleman than of the fire of | cassian slave, to dress in the English fashion, and the ¢rowds of ladies 
1, Nos } was his colleague. During that session, Sir Francis was strenitously ! the orator, and more of the élaborate finish of the sentence-framer that visited the Persian ambassador. “During allthis time the Cir. 
isin 4 ty to the war with France, and he also brought hefore the | than of ‘the feelirg of the poet. ae eassian had lived securely confined to her reom; and 'she would pro- 
mo 8 8 ouse, the enormous abuses which existed in Coldbat'i-Fields Prison, | “Si vis me flere, doléndum est bably have continued so, happy and unmolested, had there not exis- 
“Lh. Dee. | with the mercenary and cruel’ conduct of the jailor, Aris. ‘This’ -Primum ipsi tibi.” _ | ted amongst these infidels a sufficiently unjust law, which prohibits 
A . ; proCneens rendered the Baronet so popular, that he was considered says the first of Roman critics; and it must be confessed, —_ Sir} any one trom enjoying the property of hisown slave; little ésemin- 
oss at t person to represent the first county in the kingdom ; and, in Francis neither appears to fee! himself, nor does he much excite! ing whether such slave likes his state or not. It tyrannically forces 

Jon 1502, he was returned for Middlesex, by a majority of 371, over the feeling in others. ; every one to be free; arid had if taken effect upon the Circassian, she 
Rg elder Mr. Mainwaring. The election, however, being declared! ‘The inactivity of Sir Francis Burdett on general questions, and would have been teduced to’ the dire necessity of uncovering her 
16, “It, void, a new contest commenced, and Mr. Mainwaring, junior, was! the infrequency of his appearance in the House, of latter years, has | face to the gaze of all mankind, and living in open converse with the 
Tr iehs declared to have a majority of five; but a second Committee deter-. also caused him to be less in men’s mouths than heretofore; and, | despisers of our Prophet and the imams. As soon as this law was 

es mined, that this second return also was illegal, ov account of the When a popular actor leaves the mimic: or real stage for a year Or! intimated to the ambassador, he did riot hesitate to offer her freedom, 
, thirtycf: uscondutt of the sheriffs. two, and suffers the public longing to be disappointed. it is no marvel | and he iminediately told he? that she was at liberty to ‘do what she 
mm ’ Th 1306, Sir Francis Burdett was invited, by a deputation of the | that the tide cf affection should, instead of flowing on, commence a} liked, 


ae electors of Westminster, to represent that city; but he dectined in| ‘‘ retiring ebb.” Lt should, moreover, beremarked, thatthe Member) = «+Oh Prophet! Oh’ Mahomiet” exclaimed she, ‘you would not 
favour of Mr, Paull, a gentleman who had acquired notice by his for Westiwinster is falling into the “ vale of years;” and experience | 


wom . have me so degraded as to go about ‘the streets, with my face un- 
iting fren aitacks on the conduct ot Lord Wellesley, when Governor-General generally brings with it a diminished enthusiasm, and greater mode- 















‘ : } P| covered, like one of these unblushitiz women! No, no; [stay where 
re. rf India. At the end of the short Parliament, however, a misunder- | ration of views. While, therefore, in the eyes of the jadicious, Sir! J am,’ 
coreg tanding took place between the Baronet and bis late friend, of which Francis Bardett has improved, hy becoming more practical, and) «But you are free,’ said the ambassador; ‘this is a free country ; 
a | duel was the consequence, in which both parties were desperately | more tied to the views of a party, the * million,” no doubt, think | there are no slaves here—go; there are the gardens; there are the 
15,Feb. | vounded. While Sir Francis was lingering under his wounds, he | he has been abandoning his earlier and juster notions. green fields—go, make Your soul happy!’ 
mS Set. vas putin nomination for the city of Westminster by the inhabitants, This, however, isa mistake. One of the earliest opiffions expressed | ~ «+ My soul wants nothing,’ said she, *but the countenance of my 
te ie aa » oy a memorable struggle, placed at the head of the poll by a} by Sir Francis Burdett, was a decided hostility to the Catholic | master. Let me work for him; let me make hits-clothes;. let me 
15, 1 lajority of 1,426 above the most successful of his opponents, among | Claims; and this feelitig was nurtured into a principle by his early | embroider his skull‘caps; let me take care of his'thoney and jewels 
r.15, Dec. vlom were, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elliot the brewer, | friend and preceptor, Mr. Horne Tooke. We have all, bowever,|[ want nothing more. I will think of the rose and the nightingale 
tt, 3 nd Mr. Paull. his personal antagonist, who numbered only 269} lived to see what a change bas been wrought in the mind of the | 1 


1.15,Aug } 


rs, ineJudisi 


when we return to Iran; in the meanwhile let us recellect that we 
are in the hands of disbelievets, and therefore letus put our trust in 
' 

| Allah.’ 


“ 8. 80 many ofthe inhabitants of this anvient city tendered their Hon. Baronet on this question—a change, be it remarked, in conso- | 
ratuitous exertions on this occasion, that the expensé'of the con-| nance not less with sound ‘reason than public expediency. ‘The late 
rst amounted only to £1: 


rk. Agen’ cription, witl 296 2s. 6d.3 which sum was raised by 4 tb- | speech of Sir Francis is not distinguished by any new view of a hack- | «+ {he ambassador was so pleased with the self devotion of his 
oe Age | : eid ine | neyed, though aportant, question; but it is chiefly valuable forthe | slave, that he ordered her to have what clothes ske pleased, and ex 
oy anal Jne of the most efficier 


pressed a wish that she should leave off her Circassian’ dress, which 
had now become ragged, and adopt the gowns of the Franks He 
said that the shah had ordered him to bring back to the royal harem 
models and specimens of the Frank women’s dresses; and he order- 
ed Dilferib to begin by trying them on herown person. According- 
ly, a dark-green velvet was selected for-her first gown, and an Eng- 
lish dress-naker was ordered to fit it.to hershape. The dress-maker 
suggested the necessity of a great many more articles of attire too 
numerous to describe; but'the ambassador objected to them. ‘No, 
no,” said he, ‘ let us be content with the outside of thimgs, and Tet the 
hidden take care of themselves:’ 

“the gown was inade, and great was the joy’produced. The 
Circassian was ordered to be clothed in it. She put ear-rings. im her 
ears, dressed her halt after the manner of Europe, and then stood be 
fore her master; but, in $0 doing, she shivered throdghout ber frame, 
as if she bad been clad i the snows of Demawend: 

«What ails thee, child ?’ said he, ‘why do yon shiver?’ 


mee, Was Mr. Clifford, 
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a. all and each of these se 


it sunporters of the Baronet, on this occa- deep tone-of couvictign which pervades it,—for its moderation, its 
I | the Roman Catholic Barrister, of O. P.| practical views, andlige Te igh testimony which it bears—high 
7) : Mf. Clifford was indefatigable in his exertions on the from the source when uch testimony comes, and not less high in 
in Canvassing and in arguirig law points before the Sheriff's | eloquence and truih—fo the merits, the virtues, and the talents-of 
| the late Right Hon. George Canning. 
centric thouch vece parate and different avoeations, this |: ‘Though this discourse is inferior, as a whole, to the masterly, and, 
Mat it was pate ven) able man displayed great talent and ingenuity : in some sort, appalling address of the Knight of Kerry,—an addiess, 
wtp } sae to him to put forth powers: of a superior order | by the way, which appealed to the condition nominated in the bond, 
BB ccmainted hers we ce of the Howse. It is my good fortune to be, and still fnore powerlully to the fears of those who are insensible to 
aT as mlisen ap ni of the Members who sat on the Westminster | reason, to justice, and to legal evidence—yet is it, nevertheless,* to 
Baw 681 wine Lege one and ‘all, agreed, that‘they. never heard a be treasured as the recorded conviction of a man—the popular idol, 
ddjesee 8h tr 10 disclosed more readiness and tact in his | 10 éarly life—the consistent patriot, in middle age—and now, in the 
lection; howevee syne than Mr. Clifford. The business of an) vale of years, the useful, the temperate, and practical reformer ; and, 
whe was the bittotian of a passion with the theatrical barrister: | not less emphatically than ever, the honest, upright, and independent 
bich he acted the sa the borough of Southwark contest, in | Lagushiman 
vith so much eclat for Sis Feu for Mr. Tiéraey that lte performed | 
ter. - Nor raneis Burdett, in the city of Westmin- 


was this all” for, sh , i 
Ne ; , Shortly 
ir. Clifford proceeded t Vue Me, kidard ance put | 
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MR. MORIER’S NEW BOOK: 


ng from 
oul. The adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan, in England. 


Staff 2 vols:, ‘* May if please my @ga, my lord,’ said the poor girl, ‘if such be 
“ he % ips, a gentleman wl ; Stafford with Mr. Richard Mansel Piii- | post &vo. London, 1826. © Murray. ‘the clothes of the disbelieVers, their women mast'be made of the 
0, June 2) Ro the exclusion Mr Tor Succeeded in placing second on the poll,| ‘This is by no meahs oné of those novels which are got up for the |flesh and blood of animals ;:Tam freezing’. 
, duty 2 ‘ of Mr. Form Sheridap:: On this Oovasion, Mr. Cht- | “ Upon exatninatiow we found, 


season, and go out of daté wit it." It is the result of meditation and} 


‘that, excépting the one single co. 
ucceeded in returning himst | an attentive and judicious observation Of life. 


'The“author, who | vering of thé’ green velvet gown, she stood 4s ‘nature had made: her ' 
seems to be by no aiédris in Tov with the: dignity of humen mature, |No wondef then that’ she ‘shivered. “ The ambassador said that h» ¥. 
’ | would consult-thé English Women upon the arficles which she ought t 


to wear: and id thé medarhile, resuming ber Circastiah costumes 
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aced the green vel-| persons admitted to the shah’s presenge on this occasion, was restrict- 





ive 8 e. " F 
Ke fuwhd thet th i® had been thrown | nor eny of his Persian suite should be of the party. Accordingly 
throfiged with the wo-| we saw him depart, accompanied only by the mehmandar; but = 
men of London, and with those tongues of theirs, which, as Saadi | determined to make our way to the scene of action, in order to ob- 
saith, ‘make the heart to talk, and the foot to walk, without the | serve the passage of the royal procession. The whole city “ade is. 
mehmandari of the head.’ (hey set on fvot a sort of pilgrimage to the | motion. Never before had we seen such an assemblage of yee = 
shrine of this unfortunate maiden But ih so doing, Allah! Allah! | We, a handful of true believers. loaked indeed rather insigni ny in 
wonderful sights didiipe: exhibibit to us poor sens of the faithful! |the great mass; but we were proud of being such, and fe rer 

arvellous eyes! without mercy, without compassion were they !| have given one hair of our beards for the tnillions ot black hats tha 

really saw somé beauties among them, before whith our blessed | waved to and fro before us. We posted ourselves under a — in + 
king of kings (upon whom be meray and peace!) would be happy to garden leading to the house of assembly. Several avenues bor a 
creep on his hands and knees. ‘They. however, cared so little about | the Mad through which the king was to pass; and, in order to un | 
being seen, that it never ocedrred to them once to attempt to throw |it clear. on edth side were posted cavalry, mounted upon superb 
a veil over their faces. Poor Franks! thought we, to be restricted | horses. For the time being we attracted more attention than any 
only to one for life! If our divine Prophet had set up his staff here, |thing else, and were begining to feel the insolence of the crowd, 
instead of the blessed regions of Meéca, be would have given his | when luckily their attention was soon after diverted from us by the 
followers six instead of four. For my part, I died daily; and as for | approach of the king, and we opened all sur eyes to see his majesty 
our ambassador, we all saw how it wotild be! His heart would be-| pass, Before the procession had reached us about a maidan, we 
come roast meat before another moon was over, and he would soon | heard strange and unaccountable sounds, which we took for the En- 
be reduced to the veriest ‘lajnoon’* that ever got thin upon cheek | glish mode of paying homage to their monarch; sounds which tn 
nurture and eye food | some measure assimilated to the greetings made by the Arabian wo- 

But day after day they came to see the Circassian, bringing with | men upon the approach of a great personage. They were a mixture 
them all sorts of toys and presents; all out of compassion, said they, | of cries, groans. and hisses. As the great coach in which the king 
to her imprisoned and deplorable state of slavery. Some gave her | sat drew near, the rush of the crowd was immense, and immediately 

ictures, others dolls, others books. Dilferib was grateful for their | there issued from the thousands that stood near us sucli a shower of 
attentions, and deplored their degraded state ; but stie became indig- | hisses, that we felt sure that no king could be more beloved by his 
nant when they endeavoured to persuade her, and even to attempt | people than this. So much loyalty was instantaneous in Its effect ; 
force, to wear their stockings. ‘To her astonishment they protested | it was as catching asfear; and, almost involuntarily, we added our 
that nothing could be more indecent than toappesr with naked feet.) most unaffected hisses to those of the surrounding crowd, the hue 
‘How!’ exclaimed Dilferib, ‘ you make such a point of covering your | of our faces almost becomine black with exertion. All the collected 
legs, and still, in defiance of ail modesty, you expose your faces! | serpents of the plains of Mogan* ina rage. could not exceed the 
Strange ideas of decency you must have indeed! All women’s legs | noise we made. We became the point of observation to all ibe- 
are alike. There can be no immodesty in leaving them naked; for{ holders. But what was our astonishmont, [ may add consternation. 
nobody, by seeing them, could know one woman from another; but | when, instead of meeting with the encouragement and commen- 
the face, that sacred spot, sacred to modesty, sacred to the gaze of ,dation we expected, we found ourselves surrounded by a host of 
none but a husband; that which ought to be covered with the most | men, with short painted sticks in their hands, backed by some indi- 
sernpulous delicacy; that you leave uncovered, to be stared at, | viduals of the cavalry, who most unceremoniously invited us to 
criticised, laughed at, by every impudent varlet that chooses.’ ‘ Al-| dislodge from our tree, and to walk away with them to p.aces un- 
lah! Allah! exclaimed the offended Dilferib, to a young female | known? 
infidel who was one day pressing upon her acceptance a pair of long| —« « What do these men want?’ enquired Mohammed Beg; ‘ what 
cotton stockings, * Astafarallah! Allah forgive me! Are you mad? | girt do they eat?” 

Has vour brain become diseased? Give me free legs, a mulled face.) «. « Shall | eive them a taste of the knife?’ asked Aga Beg, the 
and the favour of the holy Prophet. and say no more. Strange ill- | master of the horse. 
luck has ours been, that has brought is to a country where the Wo-|  « « Use no violence, by your child’s soul!’ exclaimed T, ‘ or they 
men cover their legs, and uncover their faces? will strike our stomachs, as they did Mohammed Beg’s.” 

‘ Bat with all their good nature towards Dilferib, there waspart| —« "The scene becoming much confused, we were about being very 
of their conduet which we could in nowise understand. Although awkwardly situated, when a well-dressed Frank stepped up. and, 
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help it. ‘Ab,’ said I, ‘our shah sadehs would not be satisfied with 


ed to acertain few; and therefore it was proposéd that neither I/that; they would not come here without a pahendaz,” and without 


receiving a handsome present upon entering the door. 
your prince get anything for his condescension !” 

“ «Beyond tea and bread and butter,’ answered my companion, 
‘I know of nothing else.’ 

« * Wonderful,’ said [ ‘you are an incomprehensible people ; kings 
and their sons are of fo consequence in this country compared to 
what they are in ours; you would Make one suppose that they are 
as little thought of by you as common mortals are by our kings and 
princes.’ 

“«Merit,’ saidyny friend, ‘merit of whatsoever kind, that is our 
great kebleh; that is the poiit to which we all pay our adoration.’ 

«And weat may the merit of that man be,’ said I, pointing to 
oné with an eagle’s eye, ‘who attracts every body’s attention; and 
near whose person it seems to be a privilege to approach? He must 
be a king, at least, if the other be a prince.’ 

“ ¢ You are aman of quick observation,’ said my informant; ‘ for 
that person exemplifies what [have just remarked. He is no prince ; 
he is the greatest conqueror of the age—the pacifier of the world-— 
the vanquisher of what was —e invincible; though of noble 
descent, he began a soldier's career, like many a youth before him, 
with nothing but his sword and his heart to carry him through life ; 
and has raised himself by superior merit alone to be the shield and 
breast-plate of his country, and the admiration of nations.’ _ 

“ «But see,’ said I, ‘ see, what can he be doing? By the beard of 
Ali! he is ponring out a cup of tea for that oldest of all old women! 
he is performing the office of one of our walets! What sort of a cus- 
tom is that ?’ 

“ «There is no degradation in duing a kind act.’ said my friend. 

“ ‘No degradation,’ exclaimed I, ‘for the pacifier of the world to be 
feeding old women! What words are these? If our Nadir Shah, 
whom you will allow was at least as great a blood-drinker as this 
ghazi ot yours, did not keep up the respect due to him by cutting off 
at least a score of heads per day, he could not sleep quiet. What 
wou'd he have thought of your old women? 

“Our feelings on that bead,’ said my companion, ‘ must and ever 
will remain incompatible. But eome,’ said he, ‘come and see 
the dancing—this is new to you. Iam sure this will not fail to please 
you.’ 

" «We proceeded to where a circle of the most beautiful young 
maidens that the imagination can conceive were seriously occupied 
in varying the postures and attitudes of their persons ifite every com- 
bination of hand and foot, whilst young men, each in their place, 
were also going through a great many contortions, and taking much 
exercise. There was a profouud decorum observed. Ifhands were 
touched, it was only by the tips of fingers—glances there were none 
—nn smiles—they danced as dervishes might dance ; and evidently 


Does not 








wer’ ~ poe Game My see her, yet not one would help to cheer her | seeing who we wefe, immediately interfered, and explained to the 
sohtude by procuring her a companion. ‘Who would keep com- : : . if. a ‘ . ave done, it must 
pany,’ a f hey, ‘with a ome Who is not married to the pte vl ae “es ni see bean ” ~—s ~ — ae h 

; 4 ; : iave been through ignorance.” vol. ti. p. 1-8. ae 
lives with? It was as much as their reputations were worth.’ ‘There Such of our readers as have had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
Was one person to whom the ambassador offered various advantages, paging at the bevies of beauties that assemble at Almack’s, as well as 
if she wonld live with and educate his slave, who became quite out-| those who have not enjoyed this piece of good fortune. will be much 
rageous at such a proposal. She would walk and talk with menin the | amused #t Haiji Baba’s account :f that temple of fashion 


open streets, look at men, take them hy the arm, be visited by men,| —« We had not long returned to the ladies, when the vizier’s wife, 
and nobody would think the worse of her for such doings? but she | who, by her agreeable manners, had fairly taken possession of the 
became all rage and fury the moment it might be said of her that she ‘ , 


i ; ; ambassador's beard, invited him to follow her toa place of general 
did the like with ohe of her own sex, who stood in the predicament | entertainment. of which she herself, as we understood her, was a 
of the unofiensive Dilferib. Now, what should we say of such aj sort of queen 3 and which we discovered, from the mehmandar’s 
ah ie cella | AE = WI—LTG. interpretation. was a meeting of all the principal mirzas, khans. and 

English manners make a striking impressson upon the Persians; but begs of the Englisli nation, together with their wives and daughters. 
nothing appeared to them so marvellous as the unceremonious way {It was called “Almacks and here the Ambassador and I were 
in which we treat our kings. ‘The following is Hajji’s description | confirmed in an opinion which we had previously formed, that much 
a oan Gihe Deore ik of the English language was derived from the Persian and Arabic. 

‘** About this time there seemed to be a great and universal stir| What could Almack’s be but al mags? the marrow, the pith, that is, 
among the Engtish. Houses which had remained empty all of a| the cream of the English nobility. But we inquired, as we yawned 
Troe he eee t0, be inhabited. The streets, which we before with approaching drowsiness, * What can induce the princes, mirzas 
—— abundantly populous, were now positively so throaged with | khans, their wives and daughters, to select this hour of the night for 
people and carriages, that it was with difficulty one could pass; and meeting? Is there no other opportunity in the twenty-four hours, 
the wont@n began {® run about and to knock at each other’s doors in for the performance of this august ceremony?’ ‘Ob,’ said the vigie 
# manner quite strange to behold. ‘The whole scene put us much in| er’s wife, ‘there is no time for explanation now. "You will soon 
mind of the cturn of the shah, his court, and his camp, to 'Tebran, | see ; asd thea veur question will anewer teself.’ 

a oe meer sa campaign in the plains of Sultanich. “ The ambassador, with great good humour. didas he was desired ; 

“We inquired the cause of all this, and received various reasons. | and althotigh we were hoth of us dying with sleep, yet we proceeded 
We were told that the great council of the state was about to sit; and ln the teat of the -vicher’s wits: tee-vielad bhametl and incet of bis 
that, although the country had already more than one thousand and guests following ee. : | 
one volumes full of laws, yet that more were wanted. Sonie said, “ Who would believe me, in Persia, were [ to describe faithfully 
that the government squandered away too much money, and that | : 


t ) all that IT witnessed on this fortunate night? Would they believe 
ess must be expended for the future. Others assured us that the | 


council met to discuss an old question, upon which they had argued | and jewels of every kind. collected in this room, than the shah of 
for these last hundred years, and upon which they were not further | Iran; or even the father of the great Mogul, had ever possessed? that 
advanced than when they first began and this was, whether seven ne 
millions of their population should continue to be discontented and 
rebellious, or the contrary?) We would not believe any one of these 
Statements; for we asked, does it stand to reason, that a nation so 
powerful, so prosperous, and so abounding in riches, as this, 
lay itself open to such unheard-of imputations? T 
determined to learn as much of the trath as 











| Asylum of the Universe; and more beauty in one little corner than 


| resplendent than that of the angel Gabriel; necks that would puta 
could | peacock’s to shame; eyes to inflame, and forms to enraptare the 
The ambassador, veriest dervish who lived in the mountains of Chehkeldir. ‘ Bah! 
transmit it at full length tothe shah. ‘How !" — > order ~ bah! bah f* said I to myself, ‘ whatever of life, whatever of joy, 
one book. to wit the Koran ‘ita pe pr : ‘ll | by me awe’, whatever of enjoyment exists, here is the a! mags, here is the very 
continued he, ‘we find that ingieltrads of b 2 os aan ugh | essence of them. Where is Persia, ler beards and sheepskins, her 
if every casi and sheibh ol ielom' in ape mt s a paper ‘| long veils and hidden females ; and where England, her riches, her 
be sent to dis tr tesa ve ye who, yon vance, mig it adorable women, and the powers of enjoyment and sociability which 
7 spense justice over the land, were to travel, they would! she dispenses to her children ! 

Wane cere oe ot a knowledge. “This was my first impression, and I believe it was written on my 
Allah! what may be the use of a king, if rhe ae oar ie e ore 0 face, heeanse, soon after; | was accosted by a man of agreeable con- 
mand overt hist | : | Aadined spire, amattet com- | versation. in my own language, who asked me what I thought of the 

; reasury? Our king of kings would cut off anybody’s, scene before me 
ears, did he dare call into question the right of a sovereign not only 


ret er own wealth, but over the property, aye, over the lives of all| not to have seen the world; 
is subjects. The other question was jast our compre 





hension; it| ment, I answered him very quietly—* Bad neest, it is nce bad.’ 
related in some we : hob & ar | ee a Fe. a oes 
ait ba coy neers to religion. From what we heard, it was) +*My new friend, who, it seems, had been in India. and in the 
meee ete oe ans would have but a sorry existence of it in; southern parts of Fars, smiled at my answer, and remarked, ‘ You 
g + for Wf her own subjects were not allowed to pray after| will allow that this is a more agree 
their own fashion, what, in the name o ' | I 


expect? If they are looked upon as 


dogs’ uncles!’ 
“ vithes j : | large proportion of old women? ‘They at least might be veiled.’ 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary conduct of the English to-| prop g 


wards their king, it appears that be 


f the shah’s: beard, could we | faces were veiled, as they are in Persia?’ 
dogs, we might be treated as | 


| me when I told them that Isaw more diamonds’ rubies, emeralds, | 


that [saw more women ai one view than existed in the harem of the | 


, had ever been seen throughout the vast regions of Asia: skins more | 


“TI did not like to make him suppose that we were such Turkst as | 


“* Ves, yes,’ snd; ‘Isee hat one defect; why is there such a} 


it was a serious business. 

“My companion was aware that in our countries no one danced 
save those who are hired for that purpese ; and therefore he assured 
;me that all those who exhibited themselves here were doing so for 
their own pleasure. 

“<Not that man surely,’ said [, ‘ whose face hespoke pain, whose 
feet bespoke tight shoes, and who discovered to us the exertions he 
made by the streams that poured from his fat person ?’ 

*** Atall events he is not paid for his exertions. whatever may be 
his motive,’ said my friend. ‘Our hired performers you will see 
when you visit a place prepared on purpose for such exhibitions.’ 

“+ Bot what is the meaning of this?’ said I, observing an universal 
| change to take place in the dancing; for, much as t had remarked the 
| decorum which reigned in the first process, so much wes I struck 

by the want of it in that which followed. Men and women in pairs, 

face toface, with hands grappling with each others persons, were 
| now swinging round with heedless velocity ; sometimes rebounding 
| from each other, at others striking against rival dancers, and making 
| altogether an exhibition that I did not conceive could belong to the 
gravity and propriety which otherwise existed in the assembly. 

“*Custom familiarizes us with every thing,’ ssid my communica- 
tive friend :’ this dance is of recent importation ; it was violently op- 
posed at first : but we have a certain tyrant among us ealled *Fash- 
ion,” mach more despotic than even your King of Kings®whose de- 
crees are more powerfnl than either reason or sense of propriety. 
and who, as you see, overthrows decorum, and makes of us, a nation 











our nature. a nation of frivolous and ridiculous imitators.’ 

“ “Can T believe my eyes? said I, very abruptly; ‘as IT love the 
blessed Mahomed, there is your grand vizier dancing !’ 

‘Yes,’ said my friend coolly ; ‘we all dance; the king and all his 
court dance; the grand vizier, the chancellor of the exchequer and 
ithe treasury, the vizier for things without and things within, the 
| commander-in-chief and the horse guards, the lords of the admiralty 
and the navy—we all dence. There is no law against our heads of 
jthe chureh and our grand muftis dancing ; our young clergymen 
dance. and so do our young lawyers.’ 
| “-By vour own soul, and by the beard of my ancestors, I swear.” 
‘said J, ‘that if our shah was to cateh one of his viziers dancing he 
i would spoil his sport for the fature; he would give him such a bas- 

tinado on the soles of his feet that every toe would in its turn remind 
him of his folly.’ ” 





| 


| * Spreading the ground with shawls and rich stuffs, 
I 5 5 


| > 

| TALES OF THE WEDDING. 

| A Wedding at School. 

| What a pity that a story—an old soldier’s especially—should ever 
require a beginning !—that ‘t could not, like some general actions— 

and those not the least important I have been eogaged in—be irre- 


and, suppressing all my real as.ouish- | gularly }rought on by a random shot from some unknown quarter. 


| or some chance-medley sort of encounter between raw tr ops,—and 
i thus the hero, heroine, and all the corps d’armee, comfortably en- 
veloped in one cloud of smoke—whether from powder or cigars, 


eable sight than if the women’s | signifies little—be brought at once into close quarters with each 


|other, and the reader! 
I never disliked fighting. I believe no Britain in his heart does ; 
vat least while he is abeut it, whatever cooler reflection may dictate 


** Perhaps,’ said he. ‘that would be s9 improvement; ‘ut in this | when the heat of action is over: but, next to the chill discomfort 


goes willingly every year in| free country every » has a rie \ > like wit sir} of stending under arms for hours of grey twilight, waiting for an 
state, surrounded by all the majesty an 8") yy y every body has a right to do what they like with their) of stending gre} g g 


d magnificence of a crowned | own face.’ 


head, to open the deliberations of the cniincil, and even ta invite | 


them to settle how much he ought to 
Wiat number of generals, how many troops; what quantities of ships, | the nec 

what ambassadors to maintain: in short, how many expenses of every | fast enongh to please him.’ 
description he ought to incur. They even have the alidacity we| ; 
were assured, Mo settle in what thanner he ought to support his own | 
wife, it one half of this were trie, we concitided that we might as 
well believe the other half; and, in order to be convinced with his 
6wn eyes, the ambassador willingly accepted an invitation to be 
present at the ceremony of opening thé ¢ouncil, which, from what 
we could learn, resembled jn sowie measure the great selam-i-aum, 


the at pro i . 5, . : L 
festioal oF ae ey on people before the shai in Persia, on the | talking and being talked to. 


“ The mehmandar informed the Mirza Eirouz th 





of our customs, he was aware must be new to me. 





atthe number of | 





" ‘The Persian Abelard—the lover of Leilai , . 
Titles given {6 Persian men of the eer . Ae 


Turk, in Persian, implies lout, boor, peasant. 


“ * Ah,’ answered my friend, laughing, ‘the death of one old wo- | 
man here, under such circumstances, would produce a rebellion. | down; so now I have only to beg the reader to suppose me, first, a 
We have no shah Abbas in this country’ He then very kindly | spoiltirchin of an only boy—nest, a roguish, unlucky school-boy, 
volunteered to explain to me many things which, from his knowledge | with just nous enongh to keep him from being a dunce, and idleness 


enemy, too wise or too wary to give you an opportunity of doing 


: ' | “*But have you no means,’ said I, of getting rid of superfluous | anything—is the nervous feeling of sitting on a rainy day, when 
spend; how many ministers,! old women? It is said of our shah Abbas, that he was reduced to| nothiag in earth or sky seems dry but one’s own brain——-with a for- 
essity of killing some of his old eunuchs, who did not die off| midable quire of paper drawn up before one—meditating a beginning 


to a Tale. 
I get over that part of the business, thank my stars, before I sat 


in abendance to keep him from being a scholar,—then, a raw ensign, 


| “He first pointed out one of the king’s sons, a prince of the blood | in Jove with nothing but bis own coat and feathers,—then, for a long 
| royal, who was walking about in the crowd like any other person, 


period, a busy. war-worn soldier, with no leisure for any mistress 


, The only mark of distinction which he | but Glory. (and a devilish coy-one she was to British wooers, till, al! 
| enjoyed, was, that nobody turned their back upon him if they could | at onee, like other coquettes, she opened her arms the wider for her 


previous disdain, )}—and, yb for my story I promised begins in the 


| ™ Atract of conntry near the river Araxes, famous for its numerous | midde—a major of scene our-and-thirty years’ experience in the 


world, with a few scattered grey bairs on his temples, and, for the 
first time in bigli fe, eisure as well as inclination to be in love 





naturally inclined to admire every thing that improves the dignity of 
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it was this very leisnre and opportunity that, with the 
sree Cine of man, prevented my availing myself of either. 
I was quartered in a succession of gay, bustling towns, full of beauty 
and fashion, and all the ef caleras of the news yaper vocabulary. dn 
vain [ attended balls—nay, danced, though I confess neither with 
the spirit nor good grace of an absolute volunteer-—firted—for what 
Irishman could live in an atmosphere ol youth and beauty, without 
indulging in that species of fiively chit-chat, which a good-natured 
world styles flirtation 7?—but it ould not all do. I remained like a 
perfect salamander, if not unsinged, at least unconsu:ned, and began 
to fancy my heart had been changed like the babes of an Irish nursery 
“tale, by some fairy, and a cannon ball substituted in its place. : Yet 
jt went thump-thumping as usual when [I saw any dashing affair in 
the Gazette, and grew soft as a frosted potatoe when any old sol- 
dier’s wife came whining with a cock-an -bult story of distress ¢ but 
in love J could not manage to be. and it was very provoking to one 
who literally had nothing else to do. . 

Had the same favourable combination of circumstances occurred 
ten years sooner, there would, I dare say. have been no difficulty ; 
but a man past thirty has his wits terribly about him; and, as the 
most fluent writer bas sometimes all his ideas put to flight by the 
sound of the postman’s bill,—tbe sight of a stray grey hair, with its 
‘now or never” momento, flurries a man too much to allow him to 

se up his mind. 
PP ial to fancy myself a lieutenant-general on the staff, with no 
soul near me but a cross housekeeper, and a fiiteenth eousin, deaf 
and blind, and with a mind narrowed to the compass of a regulation 
shoe-tie. 1 efivied every married man [ saw; fancied all their 
shrews or dowdies angels incarnate, and wondered why thera were 
no such girls,in the market now. 

I tried change of air and scene. Some people go to the country 
for prospects, some for partridges, some for foxes; but T went in 
quest of young ladies. ‘Town girls, L thought, looked all silly and 
affected; nature tnd simplicity must be found in a country house; so 
{ made the round of the county of N . saw at least half a’score 
of very nie, pleasing girls, from the beautiful, accomplished syrens 
of Castle B—, to the unsophisticated daughters of my friend ‘Tom 
S at his hospitable cottage, [admired them all, more or less— 








thought all or any of them would make admirrble wives for any | 


man (Jack Donovan excepted)—but as to ever feeling inclined to 
drop on one knee, (the other was out of the question, a bultet ha- 
ving gone clean through it at Q——,) or even tendering my hand on 
a sheet of gilt paper to any of them, J should as soon have thought 
of making speeches to my sergeant-major, or writing billets dows to 
the Horse Guards. Wat made my case harder and more distress- 
ing, was, that I darésay many, if not most of the fair creatures, eith- 
er were, or at least could have been, in love with me. A coxeom)), 
especially at five-and-thirty, must be a foo!—but really disengaged, 
cood-humoured girls, are apt to have a natural preditection for sensi- 
ble, goud-looking Men in read coats, who look as if they did not 
wear them for nothing, and as if they had hearts to give im re- 
turn. 

This, tobe sure, is my case, was a sad delusion ; and [ could have 
almost echoed the cry of a poor mad-woman, I remembered, when 





« hoy, in Dublin, pathetically exclaiming, ‘‘ You haye all hearts but | 


me.” It was only lucky that [ seldom staid long enough in one 
place to have it found out, or endanger my passing tor a swindler. 
I went, as a last resource, to various races—not to look at the hor- 
ses, or lose my money, but to look for a wife and lose my heart.— 
Somehow or.other, it would not be made over: and [lost more 
gloves than would have served for wedding favours, without losing 
or gaining anything else. ah j 
My steeple-chase after a wife was interrupted, by receiving notice 
of my promotion to a Lieutenant-Coloneley in a regiment in the 


West Indies, and orders to join in a moath, or six weeks at fatthest. | 


This obliged me to go immediately to London, and, happewing to 
pass, on the day after my arrival, the fashidvable school in 
Place, where my sister was a parlour boarder. I could not, hartied 
as I was, resist calling, from the feeling that we might 86 Soon be 
separated, probably for years. 

1 was ushered into the drawing-room, and received by oye of the 
stately, and somewhat awful ladies, at the head of the establishment; 
whose portly figure, and showy style of dress, presented thie utmost 
imaginable contrast with those of a fair, sylph-like, young ereature, 
in deep mourning, who sat drawing in the bow-window of the apart- 
ment. 

There was something about this elegant interesting creature. Which 
riveted my attention, in spite of myself. TI felt half sorry that’she 
should be so young. (apparently not above seventeen.) and ashamec 
to be so caught by one so little beyond clidhood. There is no foo! 
like an old fool! thought I to myself. I have seen many pret- 
tier faces in my timte. and why should I think twice about a schoo! 
girl? 

I did think about her thongh—and look at her too: and as Miss 
'T-—-, apparently from some scruple of propriety, in remaining fete- 
a-tele with a smart officer, evidently discouraged her efforis to es- 
cap¢, | had full leisare to gaze on the sweetest and most regutar ot 
profiles. Long dark lashes, fringing a cheek, pale, but not wan— 
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‘feeling she shared with sisterly sy 
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be kind encugh to hasten Miss Donovan? her brother's time is li- 
mited,” she opened the door, and the beautiful vision vanished. 

‘My dear Mrs. Montolieu!” repeated I, mentally. “ Did I hear 
aright? Mrs.!! to this girl of sixteen—this girl with whom I was 
already half in love?” So, according to an meonceivable fatality, 
I was again doomed to find a paragon in a married woman—one 
probably left, on account of her extreme youth, and a husband’s 
absence, to finish her imperfect education! Miss T—— read my 
ungovernable curiosity in my face, and was about to gratify: it, when 
my sister entered; and the worthy governess, concluding I should 
be better pleased with Sophy’s elucidations than her own, sailed 
majestically out of the room. 

‘* Sophy! my dear girl!” cried I. after our first hearty greeting, 
“who is that beautiful little creature, whom Miss T—— has abso- 
lutely petrified me, by calling Mrs.? How came she to be a wile at 
her years, and left at schoo! with her-charms? Herhusband is either 
much to be blamed. or pitied.” 

He is to be lamented. poor feliow!"” said Sophy, looking very 
grave. “ He isdead! and Alexina, at eighteen, has been nearly two 
years a widow!” [could ret for my life even pretend to be sorry, 
but I was shocked, and sobered. here was something so very 
romantic and unusual in the whole affair, that if romance and mys- 
tery be the food of love, (and a diet on which I think it thrives mar- 
vellously,) mine had wherewithal to make it grow like a mushroom. 
“ A widow!” Lexclaimed mechanically—thinking whether the two 
‘cherub children could by any possbility be her own. . “A widow! 
'then why does she live here?” 

‘“Foravery simple reason, brother John--that she has no other place 
of abode. Poor Alexina! hers is astrange. yet soon told history. 
She was placed here in infancy, by an eminent foreign merchant, 
who daly paid, in the handsomest manner, for her education, till, 
about three years ago, on his sudded death, the disorder of his affairs 
'pat a stop to the supplies ; gions 0 his papers could a trace be 








| found of the history or connegtions of his profegee. ‘That she was 
foreign, was evident, from he speaking only French when brought 
hither; but that France is not her’ country, is equally so, from her 
infant recollections, imperfect as they necessarily were at three 
years old.” 
‘* But her marriage ?” said I, impatiently. ‘ Her widowhood?” 
| It is a dismal thing, dear Jobn, to have not a friend in the world, 
'—not even a brother to cling to,—-in a worse than orphan condition. 
[thought poor Alexina would have sunk.under the sense of desola- 
tion, which, in spite of the kindness of Miss T , preyed on her 
gentle hear, and delicate feelings... She was apparently hastening 
| into a decline, when an amiable girl, her favourite companion, invit- 
led her, with affectionate earnestness, on leaving school, to accompa- 
iny her for the winter into Devonshite. This war not a proposal to 
i be declined by one so forlorn and fri«ndless ; but had the poor droop- 
‘ing lily foreseen the suffering that well-meant kindness was to entuil 
‘on her, she would have shrunk from it with dismay. Her friend was 
all she conld fondly wish; and ber parents, though cold, selfish, and 
/unconciliating. were too fond of her indulged daughter, to blame, 
| While they wondered at, her Quixotic affectiqn for a nameless or- 
phan. 
“Health soon re-animated the poor girl's frame, and mantled on 
her blooming cheeks; and her beauty, whose bud had been chilled 
and repressed by incipient illness, expanded into rare perfection. 
The very harsh old people at Sidbury had felt ifs influence, and grew 
kinder to the creature, whom everyjone else loved and admired: and 
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instructed Edmund not to irritate bis parent: by urving any settle 


ments on one so.utterly portioniess, to which he at length consented, 
more from the impressiog of its being an unavailing effort, than from 
acquiescence in her disinterested prayers. She was, therefore, on 
his death, with the exception of a small sum left by him in India, 
wholly unprovided for—and it was a destitution in which she could 
almost at first rejoice ; since ali other connexion between them seem- 
ed likely to expire with her poor husband, it would have been bitter 
indeed, to owe to his proud relations an ext provision, to which 
they might think a couple of hours’ union with their beir but an ipsut- 
ficient title. a 

“ Lucy's unvarying sympathy and affection was again her first re- 
source; but the regiment of Captain Willoughby being under orders 
for the West Indies, Alexina, feeling that her longer residence might 
estrange her friend from her bereaved parents, aud prevent ber pas- 
sing under their roof her last montis in England, steadily insisted on 
returning to the protection of her maternal friend, Miss T——, From 
her she experienced such a reception a her strong claims op esteem 
and com ion ensured; and while the young widow imagined that 
her slender pittance might prevent her from being a burden to her 
governess, she forbore, out of respect for the prejudices of her hus- 
band’s famity, as weil as from the hopeless janguor of sorrow, at- 
tempting to exercise her own talents in that line. But “woes,” says 
the poet, “love a train!” and there came accounts trom India of the 
wreck of her little all, in one of those extensive failures so common 
in the East; and Alexina, now as pennyless as before her inauspi 
cious marriage, insisied on testifying at once her gratitude and inde- 
pendence, by devoting to Miss T——’s assistance the talents she 
owed to her care.” 

‘And thechildren?” asked I, awaking on the cessation of Sophy’s 
narrative, from the deep reverie into which its strange tenor had 
thrown me, 

‘The children are Luey’s—born just before her quitting England, 
and resigned, with all the deep reluctance of a young and sorely di- 
vided heart, to the care of a sister of her husband’s—the voyage, the 
climate, and their tender age, presenting insuperable obstacles to 
their going out to Barbadoes.” 

‘fam under orders for Barbadoes myself,” exclaimed 1, “ my 
dear Sophy! I quite forgot to tell you, that it was this which brouglit 
me here to-day. I have got a Lieutenant-Coloneley in a regiment 
stationed there—probably Captain Willoughby’s—and must join in 
the course of a month or six weeks.—But,” added I, scarce noticing 
poor Sophy’s blank looks, and exclamations about yellow fever—“ j 
must really see something more of your fair friend! how shall I ma- 
nage it? Could not I offer to carry out the picture of the children, 
and letters to their parents! A capital thought. But then this would 
hardly entitle me to call more than ence, just at the last, to get my 
dispatches—and at a school too—really, Sophy, these Protestant 
nunneries of yours are almost as difficult of access as foreign ones ” 

“ But,” said Sophy, aiter a moment's thought, * the picture is very 
far from being finished; and the little creatures cannot come here to 
sit. for they are only recovering froin the hooping-cough. Suppose 
{ should advise Mrs. Montolieu to go and stay a few days in Baker 
Street, where she is a great favourite, to finish her drawing cym- 
fortably? ‘You might go there in. the character of Willoughby’s new 
Colonel, without much suspicion.” 

“ Blessings on you.for the thought, my dear Sophy !” exclaimed I; 
“ for invention, one scbool-girl is worth a score of feld-otfivers. Do 


———— 











Alexina fancied herself too happy. Her friend Lucy, whose every 


| luxury of a permitted and reqaited attachment—and was ere long to 
ibe married to the object of WePearly affection, Captain Willoughby, 
'a young but distinguished ofiicer, on 
“The wedding would have wanted-its dearest, as-wellas-hright- 
‘est ornament, bad Alexina not ggmained.to act the part of-taride’s- 
' matde™ It received anai@expected guest, in"Ducy'sonly.| 
, wmiable and ace@mplished young man, whom parental jealousf-an 
_ tyranny had drivéh to seek ind@pendence in India, but who, ap early 
, sufferer froin its climate, had been reluctantly sent home, with a con- 
| stitution severely shattered, but it was hoped, not irremediably in- 
‘jured. His parents, softened by the helpless weakness of their only 
son, hailed his return with joy and kindness; and cheered by this re- 
jception, and invigorated by his native breeze, be seemed daily, 
though slowly, to recover. 
| © There was perhaps an unconscions balm in the smiles of Lucy’s 
| friend, which acted as a charm on his harassed spirits; for he uni- 
ormly revived under her presence, and drooped when she was out 
of his sight..~You, Jack, who seem even now to have been fascinat- 
ed by théfaded relics of her dazzling beauty, need hardly be told 
how soon, or bow deeply Edmund Mentolieu loved! You know the 
world too—selfish, callous, mercenary as it is—and can fancy the in- 
dignant reception the avowal of his attaehment met with from his 
ambitious parents. With the dignified frankness of one, whom, by 
| deiving him from them, they had taught to act for himself, he calmly 








athy, was revelling in all the | 











announced io them, beforé making the proposal, his unalterable de- 
termination toask the hard of Alexina. Their unbridled and impo-| 
litic resentment droye the poor girl to seck refuge at her triend Lu-’ 





best husband in my owm regiment, or any ten in the service!” so 
saying, d gave her a hearty kiss, aud ran off tothe War-Offiece. 

The move was dexterously and unsuspiciously effected. The 
widow’ anxiety to send -hes Lucy a feiihtul portrait of her dea 
vabes, nearly equalled mine te fee moreof the fairartist ; and, under 

pet aproner introuvgeting’ to the amiable sister of Captain Wil- 
eT d her good hones’ HG yrof we husband, I spent more than 

be Mole day. and: men 
irst, Twas to thé whott eth s 


: > moruings, ir Baker Street. At 

nly’ Frank’s new Colonel, a very 

stupid, good sort of man, who talked little and ate less. and seemed 
famous for nothing but fondness for children apd drawings. 

The lovely widow exerted herself to bespeak my frisnidship and 
good-will for the absent objects of her affection 2i! 1 was half 
pleased, half mortified, to observe with what unsuspecting bonhomie 
she laid herself out to enteriain me. It was chiefly, of course, by 
speaking of Lucy and ber busband—and it was with a warmth and 


fest hughsod in my 9 and {will put you down in my book for the 








\ sincerity of devotion, which made me transfer to brothers and sis- 


ters-‘u-law my former envy and uncharitableness towards married 
men. ; 

In about three weeks, during which I put to the full test the hosp: 
tality of my new friends, I began to perceive on my entrance, a 
stight suppressed smile on their good-humoured faces, and an in- 
crease of pensive gravity on that of their fair guest. The picture was 
quite finished—and I received unequivocal hints that it and thé 
letters now only awaited my fareweil visit. Ina couple of days, 
Alexina was to retire to her nunnery, and as she now studiously 
avoided our earlier lete-a-tete, I nad no recourse but to write her a 
letter, explaining the state of my heari, and urging the soldier’s plea 
of necessity for ny precipitatiun—and requesting to be permitted to 


lips, whose expression was that of one of Raphael’s angels—and a , cy’s—whose recent marriage afforded her a temporary home—and | receive my answer in person on the morrow. I cannot pretend to 


lovely polished forehead, round which luxuriant auburn curls defied 
the confinement of a little cap—which, I concluded, she must wear 
from slight indisposition. and which, from contrast with her young 
cherub face, only made her more interesting. Her black dress only 
enhanced the transparency of her skin, and the delicacy of her i- 
gure; in short, the tout ensemble, dress, figure, and face, were, in my 


dreamt of losing my heart there, it was perhaps the more natural 
place for me to find out that [had one. 


My sister, good girl! kept me waiting, as sisters will do—(for she 


Was quite unaware of our probable approaching separation )—so that 
conversation between Miss T and I began to fleg 





|there, it was long ere the united eloquence of love and friendship | 


| could prevail on this high-spirited (and Tam confident, bigh-born) | 
' 
' 


young creature, to enter, not claudestinely indeed, but unsanctioned | 


| by parental anthority, a family so. undeserving of her. 
| 


‘relapse of illness. even his unfeeling parents ungraciously consented 
fo the match, that she yielded to surh generous and persevering af- 
'fection, and became, surrounded by his barely civil relations. with- 


I could not out one connexion of her own to countenance the trembling inter- 


talk to her on the only subject I cared sixpence about—nor could loper, the wife of the transported Edmund. 


‘ aw ot on e . | 
she have answered me. if [ had—so, not being able to speak of the 





the young lady in the window, we spoke fo her. Miss T 


“The lovely timid creature had scarce time to cling, with all the 


asked | devotedness of now genuine and unrepressed attachment, to the dply 


me if twas fond of drawings, and I bad no more hesitation in an-' heing (seve her Lucy) in all the glittering circle, who would not 


sWwering ¢ 


‘yes!’ thanif it had been true. 
euddeuly 


Indeed, so it was, for] bave repulsed her in disdain, when the fragile reed on which her} 
, found myself inoculated with a passion for the Fine Arts, | young hope rested, withered froin beneath her grasp! Exhausted by 
which prompted me to rise, and beg leave to admire more nearly | Conflicting emotions, and long an unsuspected prey to that disease | 


what had enchanted me at a distauce. Whether this was the draw- | Of the heart, which suddenly arrests the springs of life, and freezes 


ing or the artist, I was, of course, vot bound to declare. ’ 


|in a moment the fount of cansciousness and joy, Edmund Montolien 


The subject was a pair of beautiful twin children, evidently from | Ws carried from the altar to the grave! and that sumptuous wedding 


nature or memory, for she had no model before her. 
ther and sister, Upresume?” said 1; 
con pletely in your mind’s eve.” 

She sighed, as she answer 
fortunate as to have either,” 

“ Near relations, then, I am sure 2” 
blance. 

“ Not relations,” answered Miss T 
connected— the children of a very dear friend.” 
bledin the young painter’s hand. 
and desirous to escape, that Miss T——’s prude 





ed, with a slight blush, “I am not so| 


, for her fair pupil; “ only 
The pencil trem- 
She became s0 evidently uneasy 


t gave way to her 
good-nature ; and softly saying, “My dear Mrs. Moutoliew, will you 


“ Your bro- | feast, which empty state and hollow congratulation had provided, 
“for you seem to have them was untasted—but by the sorrowing poor, who viewed in awe-struck 


| silence the omg le. 
“The poor young widow felt like one whose frame and faculties.a 


‘thunderbolt has nearly annihilated, and when the first few days of 
said J, trying to fancy a resem-| speechless woe were past, the unfeeling parents, like too many. 


| smarting under the reproaches of conscience, instead of deploriug 
the harsh severity which had first expatriated and then harassed their 
son, sought to transfer the cause of his early death to a passion. 
which, had it been Jess thwarted, might perhaps baye prolonged his 

feeble existence. 
“ Poor Alexina, with the gentrosity and recklessness of youth, had 


: { 

« There were powerful motives to compliance. On the one hand. ' 
| an amiable and disinterested lover, present competence et least, and | 
upinion, perfect. ‘There are few women, asevery one knows who | future affluence ; on the other, absolute destitution, or a home either | 
has been abroad, who does not look angels from behind a convent, tbe boon ef charity, or purchased by the most cruel of saerifices, that | 
gate—and, to and Englishman, a boarding school is very apt tozgow | of quiet, leisure, and independence. How few at sixteen would long, 

vey the same impression. I had never been within one betore, so | have hesitated ? cand yet Alexina did so—for. with all her gratitude | 

that my feelingon the subject was quite fresh; and as [ had dever | and esteem for Edmund, she had an irresistible passion to blind her | jjjc 

| jndgment-—ftnd it was only when, at the end of a long and alarming | 

| Fepute in the place, and performed various operations and cures, that 
| spread his fame over 4 considerable district. 


remember what was in the letter-—-I only know that the paper was 
not guilt, and the lines by no means particularly even. 
( To be concluded next week.) 
— ‘ 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CAPT. CLAR- 
PERTON THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. "> 
Our distinguished countryman, Captain Hugh Clapperton whose 
melancholy fate was recorded in our last, was born at Annan, in the 
year 1788, where his father was long established asa surgeon, though 
habits latterly became irregular, and his means not a little im- 
paired. Fora considerable period be was the on!y medical man of 


1 Captain Clapperton’s 
| grandfather, who lived in Lochmaben, was also a syrgeon of some 


} 
| 


jeminence; and the pains he bestowed on his son’s education, proved 
|so good a passport to public favour, that he might have acquired an 
| independency, if not afortune. Unfortunately, however, for himself 
, and others, he was careless rather than crreful of his money; but, on 
the other hand, it is due to him to state, that he married early—be- 
came @ widower—married again, and was the taiber of no fewer than 
twenty-one children. Of the fruit of the first marriage, six sons and 
one daughter grew to man and woman's estate, and the youngest of 
these was the justly celebrated African Traveller, the subject of the 
| present imperfect memoir. In his person, he resembled his fathergreat- 
\ly-—stood at least six feet bigh—hed great breadgh of chest and expan- 
sion of shoulders—neryes of steel and sinewSOftron—end was alto- 
gether a handsome, athletic, powerful man, From circumstances 
that need not be detailed here, be received no classical instraction, 
and could do little more than read aud write indifferently, when he 
was plaged under the care of Mr. Bryce Downie, a man of general 
information, though chiefly celebrated as a mathematician. Mr. 
Downie, like Milton, bas been stricken with blindness in his old age : 
but his memory, and judgment are vigorous still; and, with affection, 
he speaks of the lamented Clapperton. Under him, the deceased ac- 
quired a knowledge of practical mathematics, including navigation 
and trigonometry. Clapperton, who proved an apt scholar, as well 
as amost obliging Loy, was almost constantly about his teacher's 
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se.andashiseye-sight was very always. weak,heread to him at inter- 
be werd day, both from his oe yo gay pene and the affec- 
tion he cherished for his earliest frie Fergusson the lecturer, 
makes particular mention of his toils and privations while a miller’s 
servant, and, if we except, the carrying-of heavy loads, poor Clap- 
perton was ever whit as hardily reared Winter and summer he 
scampered along without either shoes or stockings, and though by no 
means a churl’s saty was familiar with-all the hardships of the pea- 
sant’s lot. But: the extremes of temperature made little impression 
on his iron frame. \When at school, his favourite place by the fire 
would have almost-roasted anyother person, and, in proof of this his 
teacher states, that his pencil, pen-knife, or any other: good conduc- 
tor of heat, if accidentally liited avhen it came out of his pocket, 

dropped immediately from the holder’s fingers. . 

At the age of seventeen, Clapperton was bound an apprentice to 
the sea, and became the cabin-boy of Captain-Smith, of the Postleth- 
waite, of Maryport, to whose notice he was recommended by the 
late Mr. Jonathan Nelson, of Port-Annan. The Postlethwaite, a 
vessel.of large burthen, traded between Liverpool and North Ameri- 
ca, and in her be repeatedty crossed the Atlantic—distinguished even 
when a mere youth, for coglness, dexterity, and intrepidity. Onone 
occasion, the ship, when at Liverpool, was partly laden with rock- 
salt, fand as that commodity was then dear, the mistress of a house 
which the crew freqnented, very improperly enticed. Clapperton to 
bring her a few pounds ashore in his handkerchief. After some en- 
treaty the youth complied, probably from his ignorance of the reve- 
nue laws; was caught in the act by a custom-house officer, and me- 
vaced with the terrors of trial and imprisonment,unless he consented 
to go on board the Tender. He immediately chose the latter alter: 
native, and after being sent round to the Nore, was dranghted on 
board the Clorinde frigate. commanded by a very gallant officer, the 
honourable Captain Briggs. Here he.was ranked as a manbefore 
the mast, but feeling a desire to better his situation, he addreised a 
letter detailing his mishap and recent history, to cur frien¢c Mr. Scott, 
banker, in Annan, who had always taken a warm interest in the 
family. Mr. Scott, as the likeliest channel that,occurred to him, ap- 
plied to Mrs. General Dirom, .of Mount-Annon, who is related to 
Captain Briggs; and through the influence of that amiable lady, com- 
bined with his own professional merit, the brave Clapperton was 
speedily promoted to the rank of midshipman—a circumstance which 
tended in no mean degree.to fix bis destiny,.and shape his future for- 
tunes in life. Ithas oftén been remarked, that what at first appears 
to be a misfortune, is sometimes the happiest thing that can befall us ; 
and so it chanced in the present instance. It was Shakspeare’s curi- 
osity—love of nature, or poaching propensities, combined with the 
zeal of a Justice Shallow, as a staunch upholder of the Game Laws, 
that induced him to repair to the city.of London, become a link-boy, 
consort with the players, visit the green-room, and ultimately be- 
queath to the latest posterity the most glorious dramas that ever were 
penned by mortal man; and on the same principle we may safely 
say, that if Clapperton had not smuggled a tew pounds of salt, the 
chances are, that ‘he never would have figured as an African travel- 
ler. Had he stuck tothe American or coasting trade, he might have be- 
come first a mate, then a master, then ship's husband and part-owner, 
and finally, returned to his native Burgh with a fortrne of a few thou- 
sand pounds, and vegetated tranquilly for ten or twenty years. reading 
the newspapers or playing at billiards in the forenoon, and smoking 
cigars and drinking whiskey-punch or negus in the evening. But 
where would have been his laure!ls—where his glory—where his zeal 
in the cause of science—where his defiance of death and danger— 
where his niche in the annals of Britain ? 


Previous to 1813, our sailors in boarding used the cutlass after any 
fashion they pleased, and were ‘trained to no particular method in 
the management of that formidable weapon. It was saggested, how- 
ever, that this was a defect, and with the view of repairing it, Clap- 
perton and a few other clever midshipmen, were ordered to repair 
to Portsmouth Dock-yard, to be instructed by the celebrated Angelo, 
in what was called the improvement cutlass exercise. When taught 
themselves, they awere distributed as teachers over the fleet, and our 
countryman’s class-room was the deck ofthe Asia seventy-four, the 
flag-ship of Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane. The Asia was 
then lying at Spithead, and continued there till the end of January, 
1814; but her Admiral had been entrusted with the command of our 
whole naval forcce on the coast of North America, and was making 
every thing ready to sail for his final destination. Claperton’s servi- 
ces asa drill sergeant were to be performed during the passage out to 
Bermuda, and he was afterwards to make the best of his way to the 
Canadian lakes, which had then, or were just about to become the 
scene of important naval operations. At the period we speak of, and 
hefore the Asia weighed anchor, an incident occurred strikingly il- 
Justrative of his coolness and intrepidity. One evening, the alarm 
was given that the ship was on fire: the drums immediately beat to 
quarters, and the firemen were piped away to the gun-room, where 
un immense quantity of luggage had been temporarily deposited, and 
from whence were issuing huge and increasing volumes of smoke. 
The after-magazine, containing some hundred barrels of gan-powder 
was under this spot, and the appearance of the combustion had be- 





come so alarming that every man waited his fate in silence, under an | 
At this | 


impression that the ship would speedily be blown to atoms. 
awful moment, an officer who had occasion to pass through the cock- 
pit, observed a midshipmaa in the larboard birth, sitting at a table, 
and very quietly smokiyg acigar. The sight surprised him, and, on 
discovering that the smoker was his friend Clapperton, he could not 
help marvelling at his seeming apathy. The other, however, was 
quite cool, and replied, “ that he was only a supernumerary ; that no 
particular station had been assigned to him; and that if the ship 


—=———— : 

\ barks inthe water. While she rode at anchor on the Spacious shore 
| of lake! Erie or lake Huron, the commander occasionally repaired to 
‘the woods, and with his gun, kept himself in fresh provisions In 
: these éxcursions he enltivated on acquaintance with the aborigines, 
and was so much charmed with a mode of life, full of romance inci- 
dent, and danger that he at one time entertained serious thoughts of 
resigning his Commission, when the war was ended, and ‘become a 
denizen of the foresthimself. But the fit fortunately wasnot perma- 
nent; his country had stronger claims on his talents, and the tinge 
of romance, which formed a part of his nature, yielded ‘to more pa- 
triotic impressions, and the spirit-stirring scenes in which he was en- 
gaged. At this time he occasionally dined on shore, and as few men 
excelled him in swimming, he not unfrequently plunged into the wa- 
ter. and made for the schooner without either undressing or calling 
fora boat. ‘This he did for the double purpose of showing his man- 
hood. and keeping his crew inthe qui vive. It the watch were negli- 
gent, and allowed him to approach the ship unchallenged, something 
like a court martial was held,and the offenders reprimanded, if not 
punished Butthis eccentricity and contempt of danger, nearly cost 
the lieutenant his life. Having dined onshore and spent theevening 
rather jovially, he proceeded to take a plunge in lake Erie as usual. 
Immersion soon sent the blood to his head, and before he had swam 
a hundred yards from-shore, he became so weak, that he was unable 
either to retreat or advance. In this situation he contrived'to float, 
and called for a boat as loudly as he was able. For long his cries 
were totally disregarded, and he often expressed his firm conviction, 
that the watch were anxious to leave him to: his fate as the best means 
of-ridding themselves of a rigid disciplinarian. In this emergency a 
lurking fear that he would get back to the shore, or that the friends 
be had left would become alarined, induced the crew at last to put 
out a boat into which he was lifted,. when on the point of drowning, 
in such a state of weakness and exhaustion, that he never risked the 
experiment again. 

Inthe year 1827, when our flotilla on the American lakes was dis- 
mantled, Lieutenant Clapperton returned to England, to be placed 


out (scgirding to the newspapers) in the recent debates. One gen- 
tleman alleged that no Priest in Ireland would marry a Catholic and 
Protestant unless there was a previous stipulation, that the offspring 
of the marriage should be brought up in the Catholic faith ; and ano- 
ther gentleman, not many minutes before the division, declared that 
Dr. Doyle denied that Dr. Magee was legally the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Many such statementsccurred throughout the discussion. 
It would be well to repel the inppatations they convey by the voice 
of all Ireland. ; 

We must again yy our admiration of the energy and devot- 
edness displayed by Mr. Grant. He appears to have been well se- 
conded by Mr. Huskisson, who declared that things cannot go on 
mueh longer in their present state. Altogether there was more of 
heart in the last debate than any that ever before occurred, and on 
the whole we consider it auspieious and most cheering. 


WAT GBAWD. 
THE KING’S JUVENILE BALL. 


From the Court Cireular. 

His Majesty gave a ball on Thursday evening May 15. at his Pal- 
ace in St James’s, to the juvenile branches of the Nobility and Gen- 
try to which the younger branches of the families of some of the Am- 
bassadors and Ministers, together witha large portion of those of the 
Nobility and Gentry, were invited. ‘The invitations excited a con- 
siderable degree of interest, many of those who received that honour 
being brought from distant parts of the kingdom to obey the com- 
mands of the King, 

A temporary orchestra (similar to the one erected for the same 
purpose at the King’s Grand Bal!) was constructed in the Ball Room 
for the reception of the quadrille band, which consisted of fifteen 
pertormers, led by Colinet. The frontof the orchestra was made to cor- 
respond with the rest of the apartment, which was of white and gold, 
| with splendid crimson drapery, surm.ounted by agold blocking course, 











like many others on half-pay, and ultimately retired to his grandtath- | on which stood1wo ormolu candelabras. At the back of the orchestra a 
er’s native burg ot Lochmaben. There he remained till 1520, amu-! temporary room was constructed outside the Palace, which, to- 
sing himself chiefly with rural sports, when he removed to Edinburgh, | gether with the orchestra, was erected by Mr. Hunt, in twelve hours. 
and shortly after became acquainted with the amiable and lamented; — Eight o’clock was the hour named on the cards of invitation, and 
Dr.Oudney. It was at Dr. O.’s suggestion that he first turned ‘his | a few minutes before that time the youthful visitants, accompanied 
thoughts to Affrican discovery ; and through all the varieties, of unto-| by their parents and relatives, began to arrive at the Palace, at the 
ward fortune—suffering and sorrow, sickness and death, clung to bis} entrance inthe Ambassadors-court and opposite the Royal German 
friend with the constancy ofa brother. After closing his eyes in a| Chapel. The entrance in Palace-yard was reserved for the Royal 
miserable hut, far from the decencies and comfort of Britain, he even’ Family ; in this yard the King’s Guard was stationed, wiih their band 
assisted to dig his grave, and, according to a letter which ofigina‘ly | jn their State uniform, who received the Royal Family on their arri- 
appeared in this paper, read over the lonely yet hallowed spot the | val with “God save the King.’”’ Messrs Messenger and Dobell, the 
beautiful burial service of the church of England. His future progress State Pages, with the other Pages of his Majesty, dressed in their 
discoveries, and dangers have already become matter of history, and State dresses, ushered the company into the State Apartments.— 
need not be recapitulated in our columns. As his papers have been The marshalmen and under porters were in attendance on this occa- 
preserved by his servant, Lander, whose story we should like to see’ sion, ‘The police were as usual under the management of Messrs. 
sifted tothe bottom, something yet remains to be told, and the result: Townshend and Sayers. 7 
we trust, will, ere long, be given tothe public, in more appropriate, The’band of the Royal Horse Guards were stationed in the Ar- 
language than ours. ,moury Room, and received the members of the Royal Family, as 
ee | they passed to the States Room, with “God save the King.” ‘This 
THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. | band performed various pieces of music during the night. The sil- 
ver kettle drums presented by the late King to the Regiment were 
(From the Dublin Morning Register.) used on this occasion. They have inscribed on them, “Presented 

It will be seen that the debate was resumed on Monday night.| by his Majesty, King George the Third, to his Regiment of Roya! 
Mr. Grant appears to have betaken himself to his task with great Horse Guards, as a testimony of his esteem for their military conduct 
earnestness and energy. For that code, which his colleague, Mr. on all oceasions.”” The presentation took place on the 23d April, 
Peel, holds to be defensible.on t rounds not merely of policy, but: 1805, the day on which the installation of the nights of the Garter 
justice, he can, it seems, find no moke apprgpriate phrase than “ afro- took place at Windsor. 
cious.” The hopes of the friends of Trelan’ were rather stronger on, Afew minutes past eight o’clock, the Duchess of Kent arrived, ac- 
Monday than at the close of last week. ‘The annowncement of the, companied by the Princess Victoria, and attended by the Baroness 
Russian declaration of war was ausgiciqus.e We have heard that. de Spaedth, the Baroness de Litzen, and Sir John Conroy. Soon af- 
some chance has brought Sir Compt@i Womyille back to Ireland, | terwardsthe Duke and Duchess of Clarence,accompanied by the Prin 
and that he failed to get any one to ;pair off Sa him. We believe | cess Emilie of Corolath, and Marchioness of Westmeath ; Prince 
Mr. O'Neill, of Hull, is also at ifs side of thé water, at the present} Leopold, attended by Sir Robert Gardiner ; the Duke of Cumber- 
moment, and that thus two votes have been lost to the enemy, which | land. accompanied by Prince George ; and the Duke and Duchess 
were calculated upon with some confidence some days ago. _of Gloucester, attended by Lady Isabella Thynne, also arrived. 

We just closed this sentence when an express, from the office of| The King entered the State Rooms soon after eight o'clock, and 
the indefatigable and enterprising Sun, brought in the important! Was attended by the Great Officers of State and the Officers of the 
news that the motion of Sir Francis Burdett has passed, by a majority | Household, including the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the 
of SIX, in the fullest Parliament that ever sat in Westminster. ‘The | Horse the Lord Stewart, the Groom of the Stole, the ‘T'reasurer the 
numbers were— ‘Comptroller, and master of the Household, the Deputy Comptrol- 

For the motion - - - - 





979 


972 | ler of the Household, Mr, Mash, the Gentiesnan Usher in Waiting, 
} Against it ° . ° . - 266 % (‘and Sir Hussey Vivian, the Equerry in Waiting. His Majesty re- 
| Majority - : a a onanal “_| ceived his youthful guests in the most condescending and aflable 


We have said that this was the fullest Parliameut thet ever assem-| manner. 
bled at Westminster. The greatest muster of members that pre-| About half-past eight o'clock tiis Majesty entered the Ball-room, 
viously occurred was in 1825, when 509 voted. The assembly of; which, in addition to its large chandelier, filled with wax lights, had 
Tuesday morning exceeded this by no fewer than 29 members. And! several candelabras arranged at the sides of the apartments on very 
here it may not be uninteresting to our readers to give a view of the | splendid polished-steel pedestals, ornamented with giit ornaments and 
progress of the question, as far as numbers are concerned, since the | also at the top and bottom of the room. ‘The party were here form. 
great campaign undertaken in the days of Wellesley Pole:— /ed into sets for quadrilles, by Mr Michow, who officiated as Master 
1813—For the Bill - - - - - 245 | of the Ceremonies for the young gentlemen, while Mrs. Michow ar- 
Against it . ° : . -  203—Mojority 42 | ranged the young ladies. The floor of the apartment was chalked 
omen | in the most tasteful and elegant manner, with representations of fol- 


Total number of voters 443 | iage executed in the boldest style. 
— | Dancing comn.enced at a quarter before nine o'clock. Lis Ma- 
1821—For the Bill ° ° “ - 254 | jesty, who was habited in regimentals, as Captain-General of theHo- 
Againstit - - - - - 243—Majority 11 | nourable Artillery Company, having the stars of five different Orders 


| on his breast, took his seat in one of the chairs at the north side ot 





Total number of voters 497 the apartment. The Duchess of Clarence sat on the left of the King. 
— | andthe Duchess of Gloucester on his right ; the other Members of the 
‘Third reading, ayes ° : 221 | Royal Family arranged themselves on either side of his Majesty, on 





blew up, as seemed very likely, t was of little consequence where | Noes . ‘ ‘ a é 


” 202—Majority 19 
he was.”” But the seat of the fire was fortunately discovered, and | : 


the flames subdued with that admirable order and presence of mind | Total number of voters 413 
which are never more apparent than in ships of wer during moments | aa 
of danger; and on the Ist February, the Asia and Superb weighed! 1825—Ayes - -~ - 268 


their anchors and stood out to sea. Noes ‘ J . , ‘ ® 


’ 241—Majority 27 
While lying at Bermuda, and on the passage out, nothing could | 








exceed Clapperton's diligence in discharging the duties of his own | ‘Total number of voters 509 

occupation. Officers as well as men, received instructions from him | __ 

in the cutlass exercise ; and his manly form, and sailor-like anpear-|1528—Ayes - - - - -~ - 272 

ance on the quarter deck, tended, in the opinion of all that saw him, Noes By Se! | GA le hg B  iNgutes 266—Majority 6 





1o fix the attention, and improve the patriotic spirit of the erew. At 
his own as wellas the other messes, where he had the honour of be- 
ing a frequent guest, he was the very soul and life of the party ; sung 
a good song, told a merry tale, painted scenes for the ship’s theatri- 
cals, sketched views, drew caricatures, and in one word, was an ex- 


Total number of voters 538 
It is here seen that there has been some fluctuation in respeet to 
the actual majority at each effort, but that the ayes have continued to 
increase to the latest momen) :— 





ceedingly amusing and interesting person. Even the admiral became The ayes in 1813 were . . ‘ 245 
very fond of him, and invited him to remain on board the Asia, un- Ditto 1821 ditto - - . 254 
der the promise of speedy promotion. But the warm work going for- Ditto 1825 ditto : - - 268 
ward oa the lakes, had more attraction for his enterprising mind, and Ditto 1828 ditto - : : 272 


having procured a passage to Halifax, he bade adieu to the flag ship, Thus it appears that though in 1813 we had a majority, 
to the regret of every individual on board from the venerable admiral | €%ceeding that of the present day by thirty-six votes, our present 
dawn to the cabin boys. 1 rom Halifax he proceeded teUpper Cana- | jmusterof ayes exceeds that of I813by twenty-seven votes. What ques- 
ada, and shortly after his arrival was made a lieutenant, and subse-| ion ever before agitated England as this does? By what agency 
quently appointedto command a schooner, the erew of which consis-| bas it been raised to its present importance? By that of the ever 
ted of nearly all the unmanageable characters in the squadron. To! calumuiated Catholic Association 
keep those men in order was no easy task ; yet his measures wereso | Qurreaders are aware that an Aggregate Meeting is about to be 
firm and judicious, that although he rarely had recourse to flogging & | convened—and there are rumours that simultaneous assemblies are 
re ad . gee: —v seemg of grog as the least revolting medi-|tu be held. The most decisive and authoritative contradictions 
* ne a . — punis ments, his orders in the end became so should certair ‘y be given. on behalf of Ireland generally, to certain 

ibordinate, that the schooner was allowedto be one gt the smartest fies of mons{ruus and most mischievous character, which were thrown 


apparently | 


| chairs ple » dat the sides of the apartment. 
The King seemed highly gratified with the interesting spectacle 
; and remained in the apartment during the whole of the evening, 
| conversing with his Royal Relatives, and others of the company. 

near him. 

Refreshments, including tea, coffee, lemonade, &c. were served 

during the evening, in the gallery. 
| ‘The Princess Victoria (daughter of the Duke of Kent. and the fu 
| ture Queen of England) danced the whole of the sets, with two 
| exceptions, and had for partners Prince George of Cumberland, ani! 
| the son of Prince Polignac, the French Ambassador. 
| Ateleven o’clock it was notified to his Majesty, that, agreeably t’ 
| his commands, the supper was served in the Banqueting-room. Hi- 
| Majesty frose, and proceeded to the apartment, followed by hi- 
| numerous Visitors. ‘The supper was laid out on tables, extending thir 
| whole length of the sides, and of the east end of the room, and on 
| one long table in the middle, and consisted of the greatest delicacies 

and rarities, arranged on numerous dishes of plate, and the mos! 
costly china. In the middle of the tables were a large number ©: 
| superb gold and silver centre-pieces, containing confectionary, art! 
ficial flowers, &e. Interspersed at regular intervals with the centre- 
| pieces were numbers of gold branches, containing several wax-light> 
| The ornaments for the tables were at once classical and tasteful, ie 
every respect suitable to the occasion, and were arranged in a ligh! 
and appropriate style. under the direction of Mr. Walter, jun. and 
Mr. Vilmet. The table was laid for about 200. 

The room was brilliantly illuminated with five magnificent or-mo!" 
chandeliers, one at each corner of the room, with twelve Grecia! 
burners, and one in the centre, of larger dimensions than the others: 
containing twenty-four burners. 

The view of this lofty apartment formed a sneetacie at onee the 
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nost unique and the most imposing, far surpassing anythi heey 
kind in the inetropolls, greatly enhanced by ibe gant proportions 
and capacious dimensions of the room itself (65 feet by 40.) 


‘he King remained in the Banquet-room about balf-an-hour, at 
the sigs ts i ot: which time his Majesty returned to the Ball-room ; 
the younger portion of the party leit about this time, but the elder 
portion resumed the merry dance, which wes afterwards taken up 
by sone ol the parents and others Waltzing was introduced, which 
was ied otf by the Duke of Devonshire and the Duchess of Clarence. 
His Majesty retired between one and two o’clock, when the dancing 
ceased. 


ose present were— , 
any Princess Esterhazy, one son and two daughters; Prince 
and Princess Lieven, Count Paul Lieven, Count Arthur Lieven, and 
Count George Lieven; Prince and Princess Polignac, one son and 
one daughter; Marquis de Palmella and three daughters; Monsieur 
and Madame Falck; ihe Lord Chancellor; Lady Lyndhurst and one 
daughter; the Duke of Newcastle and one daughter; the Duke of 
Ruuand and one son; the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort and one 
daughter; the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, four daughters and 
one sen; the Duke and Duchess of Leinster andtwo sOns ; the Duke 
of Leeds and one son; the Duke and Duchess of Wellington; the 
Duke of Montrose, and Duchess of Montrose, and Lady Graham ; the 
Duke ot Devonshire; the Marquis and Marchioness ot Winchester and 
Lady Pauiet; the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury and two 
daughters; the Marguis aod Marchioness of Bristol, two sons and two 
daughters; the Marquis aud Marchioness cf Lansdowne, ane son 
and one daughter; the Marquis and Marchioness of Worcester, one 
son and two daughters; the Marquis and Marchioness of Lothian, 
ene son and three daughters; Marquis Graham; the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Bath and one daughter; and an immense number 
of others. 
—p—- 


POLICE. 


Guildhall.—Yesterday Mrs. Matilda ‘Smith, the good-looking bet- 
ter half of an honest aud industrious city porter, was charged with 
having stolen irom Master Jacky Neale, son and*heir of Me Jobn 
Neale, one half pint of neat gin, together with a black flint bottle 
containing the same; the whole being the property of the said senior 
John. 

Mr. John Neale is a constable of the city, and having, by virtue of 
his office. captured Mrs. Smith in his own right, he now stood by her 
side at the bar, with bright brass staff in hand, fully prepared to pro- 
secute her with the utmost rigour of the law. He stated that, having a 


_ few friends at his house from the country, and being desirous of ma- 


king much of them, he sent his son out for half a pint of gin; and that 
on his way home with the said half pint of gin ina black flint-glass 
bottle, he was met by the lady now at the bar (Mrs. Matilda Smith). 
who took the said gin from him, together with the bottle containing 
the same, and therewith got away and escaped; all which would be 
proved by his said son, and by another credible witness. 

“ How old is your son?” said the sitting Alderman, Sir Peter Lau- 
rie. 

“ Rising seven years old, your Worship,” replied Mr. Neale. 

“ And do you think it creditable in you, as a constable, to send 
such a child tor gin—or, indeed, sending for gin at all ’—Don’t you 
know that it is gia which gives the Magistrates and the officers so 
much trouble ?” demanded the Alderman. 

“Your Worship, | never send for itbut upon particular occasions. 
and always imix it with water before we drink it,’ replied Mr. Neale. 

“You had better drink water alone,” said the alderman. 

“Your Worship. I dont think a glass of gin and water can burt any 
inan ! responded Mr Neale, 

“Well,” said the Alderman—‘let us see your son ;"” and Master 
Jacky Neale was brought forward by his g*andpapa—so that there 
were then three generations of Johns arrayed against poor Mrs. 
Smith—viz., John the grandtather, John the tather, and John the son; 
and as John the son was altogether imperceptible in the witness-box 
—his stature not much exceeding that of a hal{-pint bottle (imperial 
measure,) his grandpapa, by the order of the Alderman, lifted him 
oa to the table; where he stood very pleasant aud perpendicular— 


HAiscellanous Articies. 


COUNT DE SEZE. 

Paris, May 3:—The Count de Seze, Peer of France, President of 
the Court of Cassation, and Member ofthe Academy Francais, died 
on Saturday last, at eight o’clock, at his hotel in the Rue de Quatre 
Fils. He had entered on his eighty-ninth or ninetieth year. All 
France will feel the loss of aman who honoured her by his virtues, 
his talents, and his courage, the employments to which he generously 
devoted a part of his life, and the dignities to which his merit and his 
services raised him. But whatever was the eclat-of his latter years, 
it may justly be said that the honours of the Peerage, and of ‘the 
Supreme Magistracy, were less an equivalent than a recompense of 
his past glory. On the trial of Louis XVI., M. de‘Seze, joining his 
councils to those of the virtuous M. Malesherbes, :and the wise M. 
Trencant, was judged worthy by his'‘two illustrious colleagues, and 
by the unfortunate Monarch ‘himself, to animate, by the powers of 
his eloquence, the most just and the most noble of causes. This im- 
mortal pleading Will always be a model of the art of eratory,and also 
a monument of rare courage, which triumphs over a situation in 
which the perils of the advacate become as great as those of the 
victim. 

It is easier to conceive thanto describe the sorrow which the 
King, the Daupbiness, and all the Royal Family, feel at aloss which 
must renew so many cruel recollections. When the illness of M. 
de Seze was publicly known, not a day passed without his receiving 
marks of attention, and the most tender consolations from the Tuile- 
ries. These were without doubt, evidences of esteem, and, we dare 
say, of personal affection; hut they were also a discharge of the reli- 
gious legacy left by the will oi Louis XVI. 

As soon as the greatness of his danger was known, the Archbishop 
of Paris came to him, and from the hands of this venerable Prelate, 
M. de Seze received the last offices of religion. 

Before expiring, M. de Seze gave his paternal benediction to his 
| chiidren, and at the request of the dying father, the Archbishop join- 
ed his blessing. 

Mons. de Seze leaves two sons and a daughter. The daughter is 
married to the Baron Rohault de Fleary, a Field Marshal, of great 
talents. His younger son is Master of Requests; his elder son suc- 
ceeds to the title of Count, and to the Peerage of the illustrious de- 
fender of the martyred King. The funeral of M. de Seze will take 
place on Monday next, at eleven o'clock. The body will be car- 
ried ? the Church of St. Francis of Marais, the parish of the de- 
ceased. 


MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 

Married, on Saturday last, at Linton church, by the Rev. J. Ash- 
burner, Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq., eldest son of Fiennes Wyke- 
ham Martin, Esq. of Leeds Castle,to the Right Hon. Lady Jemima 
cae daughter of the Right Hon. Earl Mann-Cornwallis, of Lin- 
ton Place. 


mony were commenced. Crimson cloth was laid down from the 
road to the church door, and ap the body of the Church to the altar. 
About eleven o'clock, the time appointed for the ceremony, the gir!s 
of the school, which is supported by Lady Jemima, entered the 
church and took their places in the chancel, and also the servants of 
Earl Cornwallis, the wemen dressed in white, and the men wearing 
white cockades and white gloves. The galleries of the church were 
filled with spectators, and great numbers of people stationed thern- 
selves outside. Soon after eleven o'clock, the noble Earl and the 
bridegroom entered the chureh, and soon after the bride, attended 
by the bride’s maids, the Misses Cornwallis and the Misses Martin, 
and other ladies. Immediately after the ceremony was concluded, 
the happy pair left the church. Their path, as they proceeded to 
their carriage, being strewed with roses and other flowers. The 
bells struck up a merry peal, and the spectators greeted them with 
loud and hearty cheers. Mr. Martin and his amiable and lovely 
lady then set off for Leeds Castle, and the company returned to 
Linton Place, where the children of the school were regaled with 
cake and wine, and inthe evening the servants gave an entertain- 
ment to their friends. 





seemingly quite amused with the novelty of his situation, 

“Now teil me, my boy,” said the Alderman, “do you ever goto 
ouurch !” —No,” replied Master Jacky,twiddling his thumbs ia his cap- 
string, and looked very arch. ‘Does your father goto church!” con- 
tinuedthe Alderman; ‘‘No” replied Master Jacky. ““Doesyourmother 
g)?"—«No.”—* Does yourgrandfather!”—* No, but my grandmother 
does, sometimes.” —*So you never go to church ?”—*No,’—*"But 
voulike a drop of gin ?”—"Yes,’—*"Do you otten get a drop ?”— 

No ;—oaly a Sundays.” —“And were you not to have some of that 


you were sent for yesterday ?’—*Dou't know ; if lwas a good lad, 


{ should have a little sup 1 think.” 

flere the Alderman told Mr Neale he was bringing up his child ve- 
ry properly, and he should ask him no more questions, 

“Wellbut, your Worship,” said Mr. Neale—“here’s another gen- 
tleinan that saw her take the bottle of gin from the lad.” 


The other gentleman came slowly forward—aud a very greasy | 


gentleman he was. He was sworn; aud, looking at Mrs. Smith, he 
said. “hat isn't the lady what tuck it.’ He admitted be had told 
Mr. Neale that Mrs Smith was the lady what tuck il; but he now de- 
clared that he was himself under theinfuence of teo much gin at the 
dime, and “told any name what came uppermost.” 

“Your Worship,” exclaimed Mr Neale, “he(the greasy gentleman) 
and Mrs. Smith’s husband have been together all morning—they are 
old acquaintances, and they have persuaded him to falsify his evi- 
dence ; for last night he told me positively that he saw her take the 
bottle from the boy.” 


Mrs Smith’s husband now stood forward, and declared that he ar.d 
tue greasy gentleman were not vid acquaintance. “He never was 
im my house but once,” said Mr Smith, “and that was on my wed- 
ding day, when he made us a present of apair of sheep’s hearts for 
dinner” —a very pretty and appropriate present certainly, emblem- 
atic of the innocence and simplicity ef the hearts of the new married 
couple. Or, perhaps, the worthy greasy gentleman might fancy that 
he they had mutually lost their hearts to each other he could net do 
etter than present them with a pair of sheep's heart in lieu thereof. 
However this might be, he now explained that he was ‘‘a regular 
dealer in hearts” —that is to say. in sheep’s hearts, and in so doing he 
accounted in some degree for his own exceeding greasiness. 


anna new took up his wife’s cause in good earnest. He de- 
nove t rr she was at home at the time stated ; that she was by no 
neans addicted to gin ; that she was the daughter of respectable _pa- 
oo the country, and totally incapable of doing sucha deed as 
~ attributed to her. Finally he declared that Mr Neale had got 
ip his charge against her in spite, because they owed him him three 
eens for ‘intermediate beer,” 
“It’s three shillings and a penny, if y Smith” ; 
’ ou please, Mr. Smith’’—said 
Mr Neale the constable. rite bid bev) nas ’ 
. “Then you area dealer in intermediate beer, as well as a consta- 
ule and gin drinker?” said sir Peter Laurie. 
thr admitted that he did dabble in that article yclept “inter- 
mediate beer” and having no further evidence to. produce in sup- 
Hortofhis charge against Mrs Smith, she was discharged ;—the Al- 





The preparations for the reception of the happy couple at Leeds 
| Castle were such as could not fail to be highly gratifying. 

| Atan early hour the tenantry of Leeds Castle domains met and 
'erected atriumphal arch, with a crown of laurels suspended, at the 
, entrance of the Jawn in front of the Castle; and another crown 
| composed of choice flowers, was suspended over the grand entrance 
hall. Atten o'clock the charity girls of Mrs. Wykeham Martin’s 
| schooi, with almost the whole of the females from Leeds and Broom. 
| field, in their holiday clothes, were waiting at the Castle gate, with 
| lowers, to pay their respects on this joyful day. 

The tenantry, on horseback, with white favours, met the happy 
| pair on their entrance into the parish of Leeds, and escorted them 
to the ancient Castle. The horses being taken from the carriages 
of the bride and bridegroom, and of Mrs. Wykeham Martin, they 
| were drawn by the villagers to the grand entrance hall amidst the 
| most hearty cheers from all present, whilst the church bells of Leeds 








|and Broomfield rang merry peals, and continued the same through- 
|out the day. On the towerof Leeds church was displayed a large 
— flag, and the procession, as it passed, was greeted with loud 
| huzzas. 

| A fine band of music was stationed opposite the Castle, across the 
| moat. which had a pleasing effect, the sweet sounds softly sweeping 
| over the water. Mr. R. Bishop, of Leeds, with a flag and streamers, 
; anda large nosegay of flowers, most tastefully arranged, marched 
at the head of the band into the Castle, and made a very appropriate 
address on the auspicious occasion. ‘The whole of the day was 
delightful in the extreme, enlivened by the congratulations and 
| smiles of all around. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wykeham Martin quitted the Castle in the after- 
noon, for France, leaving the happy pair in retirement. 

Yesterday, a fine ox was distributed to the poor of Leeds and 
Broomfield, who were also regaled at the Castle with a sumptuous 
dinner and good old Englisi cheer, making every countenance truly 
Joyful; after which the numerous assemblage departed, expressing 
their hearty wishes for long life and bliss to the happy pair.—Maid- 
stone Journal. 


Mysterious Adventure at the White Hart Inn, Taunton.—“ A very 
strange unaccountabie circumstance happened in this inn about the 
same time: one of these occurrences that puzzle the philosopher, 
and strengthen superstition in weak minds. ‘Three or four gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood were drinking wine in one of the rooms, when 
the landlord of the inn (as it appeared to them) walked into the room, 
and coming up to the table around which they were seated. they ad- 
dressed him with “Mr. Baldwin, how do youdo? Sit down and 
take a glass of wine with us.” But instead of doing as requested, the 
supposed innkeeper walked out of the room, without making any re- 
ply; which not only surprised but offended the company, who rang 
the bell violently, and on the waiter's appearance, they ordered him 
to send in his master. The waiter informed them that his master was 
uotat home. The gentlemen replicd that he was at home a few 
minutes since. and therefore they insisted on seeing him; but the 
man assured them they were mistaken, as his master was in Bristol 
and had been there several days. They then ordered the waiter to 





1 . . : . 
Pre recommending him to drink hisintermediate beer, and es- 
‘ew the vile potation called gin. 


send in Mrs. Baldwin, who immediately appearing, the gentlemen 
asked her where Mr. Baldwin was and she informed them. as the 





Early on Saturday morning the preparations for the above cere- | by the law of Scotland, a person having freelfold property in that 
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hit . aoe cages ~ » was in Bristol, and had been there 
several days ; which the gentlemen grew very angry; 
swore that Mr. Baldwin had just Before edit ints the voomt one at 
their requesting him to partake of their wine, had insulted them by 

oing out of the room without deigning to give them an answer. 

rs. Baldwin then drew out of her pocket a letter she had that 
morning received from Mr. Baldwin, by which it was apparent that 
he really was in Bristol, “The story was then told round the neigh- 
bourhcod, and all the old womea concluded that Mr. Baidwin must 
certainly be dead, and that he died at the very instant that the gen- 
tlemen saw him come into the room; but Mr. Baldwin returning two 
daysafter, rendered it necessary for them to vary ‘their story; they 
then asserted that it wasa token of some warning of his death, and 
had no dou but it would very soon happen. It was #enerally 
thought that Mr. Baldwin was weak enongh to pay suth attention to 
thé story and the inference as to hurt his health, as he really died 
within a yeat after, and the old women were not a little pleased at 
the event, as it tended to justify the truth of their prediction.”—Lack- 
ington’s Memoirs. 








LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Dovarass & Ors, assigneesof Stein, Smith, & Co., v. Forrest, 

executor of Hunter. 

The plaintiffs in this case are the assignees of Mess. Stein, Smith 
and Co. late bankers at Edinburgh, and the defendant is the executor 
of a person named James Hunter, who the plaintiffs alleged was in- 
debted to the bankrupts’ estate in a very considerable sum. The 
action was brought in assumpsit, and was tried some time since be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice, at Guildhall; butas it presented some 
points which his Lordship felt himself incompetent to decide at Ni- 


| st Prius, he directed the jury to find a verdict for the plaintiffs, re- 


serving the point for the consideration of the Court. It appeared 
that the deceased Hunter was born in Seotland, and during his youn- 
ger years had filled the sitnation of Clerk in the banking house of 
the bankrupts, at which time he contracted the debt which was now 
the subject of litigation. Aboat the year 1799, however, he left 
Scotland and sailed to india, where he resided until his death, which 
took place in 1817. Never having returned during that ti the 
bankrupts had no opportunity of obtaining payment of their debt 
from him personally; but it appeared that they did not wait long to 
see whether he would return or not, forin Nov. 1802, they commen- 
ced proceedings in the Court of Session, when the somewhat singu- 
lar, but, by the Scottish law, legal custom of “‘horning,” was resort- 
edto. It was epee that Hunter possessed freehold property in 
Scotland, and that be had also a heritable bond, signed by his father, 
conveying to him all the property that he had at the time of the 
bond, as also all that he might acquire afterwards; and it was stated 
in evidence, by a most intelligible member of the Scotch bar, that, 





country, and being absent in any foreign land, or in the technical 
phrase, ‘forth of Scotland,” might be cited to appear to answer the 
claims of those who had demands upon him. The manner of the cita- 
tion was by blowing a horn at the market-cross at Edinburgh, and 
on the pier and shore of Leith, and demanding the party proceeded 
against to appear and pay his debts, and in the e#ent of his not ap- 
pearing, judgment would be passed against him, conveying his pro- 
perty to those who had cited him; and that property would remain 
with them in satisfaction of the defendant, unless the original pro- 
prietor returned and redeemed it by bringing am action of “reduc- 
tion,” when the whole of the merits of the former proceeding 





| would again be opened; but in case that the party should return 


| Within 40 years, then the property would belong exclusively te those 
into whose handsit bad passed by the judgment of the court. In 
}aécordance with this law, the deceased was demanded at the mar- 
ket-cross of Edinburgh, and also at the pier and shore of Leith; but 
not appearing, the High Court of Session passed judgment against 
him, and his property was conveyed into the hands of the bankrupts 
as a security fortheir debt. As he had not returned or ever dischar- 
ged the debt. the assignees of Messrs. Stein, and Co., who had be- 
come bankrupts, demanded payment of his executor; but being re- 
fused, they brought the present action, which was grounded on the 
judgment of the Court of Session in 1802. At the trial, however, 
it was objected by the learned counsel for the defendant, that the 
decree of a conrt of Scotland could not be made the ground of an 
action in England, nor could it, he urged, be recognized by an En- 
glish court of law. The learned Judge thinking this a question ot 
too much weight to be decided by him at Nis: Prius, directed the 
jury, as before said, to find for the plaintiffs, reserving the question 
for the consideration of the Court. 

Wipe Serjt. in the course of last term, obtained a rale calling on 
the plaintiffs to show cause why a new trial should not be had, or 
why judgment should not be arrested, upon several grounds, the 
most important of which was that the judgment of the Scotch court 
could not be made the ground of an action of asswmpsit in England. 

Bosanquet Serjt. appeared to show cause against the rule, and 
having argued at some length on the whole case, he cited cases to 
show that the judgments of foreign courts had been previously held 
py ys Court to be good ground for an action of assumpsit in Eng- 
and. 

Tavpy Serjt. followed on the same side, and contended, that al- 
though it might appear strange that judgment should be allowed to 
pass against a person who could not appear to defend himself, yet it 
was no more than reasonable that if, after having incurred a debt, he 
chose to absent himsetf from a country in which be possessed proper- 
ty. that property must answer for him, and as it was technically said, 
he must appear by his goods. . 

Wipe Serjt. in support of the rule, contended that to pass judg- 
ment against a man where it was impossible for him to appeer to 
defend himselt, was to set at defiance the first aud best principles of 
established justice. The learned sergeant then went on to combat 
with much force the lengthy arguments of his opponents, contend 
ing throughout that there was no law in England by which the Court 
could recognize such a judgment as that passed by the Court of Ses- 
sion at Edinburgh. 

BosasqueT Serjt. and 'Tappvy Serjt. in reply, merely called the 
attention of Court to several cases which they thought applicable to 
the present. 

Best, C. J. said, that the Court, feeling the case to be one of some 
novelty and great difficulty, would take time to consider previous to 
giving its judgment upon it. 

On a subsequent day, ; 

Best C. J. delivered the opinion of the Court, and having gone 
through the whole of the circumstances of the case, he said that the 
Court was of opinion that the decree of the Court of Scotland was 
| not only recognized by the statute of the 54th of Geo. III., but that 

in passing its judgment the Court of Session had only enforced a 
moral obligation on the deceased; for it was proved that a 
,to his quitting the country, he had acknowledged, under his own 
| hand, that the claim upon which judgment had been obtained was 4 
| just one. It had been contended, that the decree could not be re- 
cognized by an English Court, inasmuch astbat, having been pas- 
sed in the absence of the party against whom it was given, it was 
contrary to every principle of established justice, The Court, hove 
ever, tas of a different option ; for it appeared to it more than rea- 







































































sonable, that if a person had contracted a debt in any co from 


: : ; at| bey, overtook a ‘butcher, who had a tray filled with sheeps’ heads on 
hich be chose to absent himself, the property, he might have in met his shoulder; the butcher was Semler 6 tune, and his light heart- 
edness induced tle gentleman to observe to him, that he had more 
brains than most men. 
ing them totbe House of Lords.” “Aye, Aye,” said a by-stander, 
they are Very much wanted there.” 


ount oul ade to answer for him. Under these circum- 
ane = bee os of opinion that the action was maintaina- 
ble, and that a verdict for £862, being the amount of principal and 
interest up to the timo of the passing of the decree in 1904, should 
be entered for the plaintiffs. 


SwUwniwtaAvy. 

Scottish Peerage.—A Bill has just been pring ‘v into the House of 
Lords, entitled **An Act to alter and amend the Laws relating to 
Representation of the Scottish Peerage; to enable Peers of Scot- 
and, not Representative Peers, to sit in the House of Commons; 
and to declare the eldest sans of Scottish Peers eligible in future to 
sit in the House of Commons for any county or burgh in Scotlaud, 
and to vote at any Election therein for a Representative in tbe Com- 
mous House of Parliament.” . 

After the preamble, it contains clauses for enacting— 

That the Sixteen Peers who shall be elected for Scotland, at the 
next tans held for that purpose, shall be entitled to sit and vote 
for life. 

That, in case any of the Sixteen Peers become Peers of the Realm, 
the vacancy shall be declared by Proclamation. 

That, in case of the death of any of the Sixteen Peers, the vacancy 

to be forthwith filled up. 

That Peers of Scotland have writ of summons, 

That so much of recited Acts as are inconsistent with the present, 














Scene.—Div.ner table, bottles, &c.—Tickler, Odoherty and Macrabin 


‘aim ! 


Che Albion. 


A gentleman walking along Parliament-street, towards the Ab- 


“Yes Sir,” said tbe butcher; “ Lam carry- 


—~p—. 


NOTES AMBROSIANAE FOR MAY. 


enjoying themselves. 
North.—John, the decanters,—-Gentlemen, The King, God bless 





(Invisible Musicians play the National Anthem—three times three, 
&e. &e. &e.) ial 
North.—Gentleman, a bumper. His Grace the Duke of Welling, 


ton! Long life to him ! and a fig for Rascals, Radicals, and Rats !— 


All the nonours. i 

Shepherd.—Lord keep us, what a din! ye'll deave me, callants ; 
mind you’re amang the Elders of Isreal, and keep some decency wi’ 
your daffin. 

Macrabin.—Mr President, I beg a bumper.—Gentleman long as [: 
have been conversant with forénsic disputation, and not entirely a 
stranger to the more ornate and elaborate eloquence of the festive 
board, Iam free to say that my impressions at this moment go to im- 
press me with a lively conviction that I never rose to address any 
assembly of Christian citizens under feelings and impressions of that 
character of trepidation, hesitation, and an eccumulation of diffiident 








be repealed. F 
That Peers of Scotland not elected as Representatives, or voting | 
for such, may sit in the House of Commons; but during that time 
shall not be entitled to the privilege of Peerage. 
That, upon summoning the next-new Parliament, the eldest sons 
of Scotch Peers to be eligible as Commoners, 


| 


scrupulosities, with which I, at this moment, rise to propose, gentle- 
men, a bumper toast to this Enlightened Society. I say, gentleman, 
that itis the most anxious the most nervous moment of my existance. 
And yet, gentlemen, when [ look around me, and contemplate the 
benignity with which so many eminent and illustrious men are con- 
descending enough to receive me upon this occasion, it asks no | 





On Friday evening, arrived at the Vice-regal Lodge, Phoenix Park, mighty effort of candour, gentleman, to confess, as L now do not fear 


her Excellency the Marchioness of Anglesea, and her lovely daugh- 
ters, the Ladies Emily, Mary, and Adelaide, with Lords Allred and 
George Paget, (the former twelve, the latter ten years old. Lady 
Louisa Cadogan, the Marchioness’s sister, formed one of the noble 

y- His Excellency has selected a member of our University to 
eMficate the Lords George and Alfred. This is a high compliment 
from his Excellency to Ireland, and still further manifests the tho- 
rough regavd for the interests of this country, which his entire con- 
duct, public and private, since his auspicious accession to its govera- 
ment fra previously indicated.—Dublin Morning Register. 


The average amount of the public money in the hands of the Bank 
of England last year, was £4,000,000. 


The sum charged last year by the Bank of England, for the ma- 
nagement of the Debt, was £260,000. 


The total sum paid last year in the city of London for the Measure 
ing of Coals, was £4,800. 


amounted to £352,000. 


Aberdeen.—The fortitude of a respectable female was, one day 
lately, put to the test in the most trying manner. 


outside of the pdrapet of the main arch of Union Street Bridge. 
approaching nearer, she was horror-struck at perceiving thet 
youths were two of herown children. © She was on the eve of givin 


a shriek, when the thought came into her mind, that, if she did so, | Ce'ved your plaudits, I will venture. gentleman to pronounce the | 





Walking along 
Union, Streetf'she was alarmed at seeing two youths going on the 


ae . -. . .s = iH. ” al 
to confess, that I rise with pride and confidence in this very distin-;""S $ bel enfant du nord, will be, atter all, still-born.” My Lady 


guished circle. Gentleman, year. after year, lustrum lastrum, and 
decad decad. Time flowson, my lud ; generations pass info objiv- 
ion, and are, in fact, lost sight of, but when the body fails, the spirit 
may be immortal ; and that, my lud—that, gentiemen—that high, 
| that heroic,—standing here as 1 do,—{ will add that holy thought, 
\that itis, my lud, thatin that way which I cannot adequately ex- 
press is uppermost in my bosom, and thatJ owe and trust meets 
with a responsive echo, gentleman, in every bosom that beats on that 
bench. Gentleman I feel but toodeeply that I have not sufficiently 
developed all the feelings which,at this moment, agitate, and, | may 
say, overwhelm my sensations; ut gentleman, cold and unworthy 
as this brief address may be, 4 shall have miserably indeed disappoin- 
ted my own most fervid Wises, the most ardent aspiration, gentle- 
men, of my own bart, mind, soul, and intellect, if, my luds, I 
have failed to copvey to your lordships’ bosoms some faint notices 











while pstriotism, houour, and faith, are not expelled from my heart 


he ashamed—no—never! In one word, then, Gentlemen, I perceive 





drink what, in spite of the two immortal names that bave already re- 





ble Robert Marquis, o: Londonderry ; and may the Duke of Wel. 
lington, acting dily on their principles, and trusting exclusively { 
their friends he | rf 4 An 
lantly begun ; and having heretofore saved England and Europe iy 
the field, finally rescue his country and the cause of order and goy. 
ernment all over the world, from the bad consequences of Whig ang 


whig theories! Sclemn silence, Gentlemen all,— 


right through on the Mail; For you know I was absent last birth day 
and [ could not think of playing the truant twice. ’ 


of these emotior:s—emotions, gentleman. of whieh while life contin- 
The sum that was in the Treasury on the 5th of January last, | ues to animate the veins in this hand,—while patriotism, gentlemen, | 


of hearts,—I venture to assure you, gentlemen, I forone shall nevor 
that all minor deficiencies and lapses are merged, as they ought to 


In ibe, and ever will be and ever have been, in that deep and sacred | 
the | feeling of devotion and reverence with which yon are all prepared to 
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isciples, complete the great work he has so gal. 





Philowhig practice, and the worse consequence of Whig and Philo. 










Tickler.—I_ believe, Sir Morgan, you have just arrived in Auli 
Reekie. 


Odoherty.—Or you sheuld have seen me at Southside. 







I came 















































North.—Thank ye Doherty. Well and how left you the enemy 
—all at blank, eh ?—Quite down inthe mouth ?—No symptoms o: 


resurrections ? a — 
Odoherty.—Not a twist. Bae 


Tickler.—And the Duke looking well ? 
Odoheriy.—Never better. [saw him cantering old Blanco White, 
as usual, down Whitehall, the morning I started, as fresh as a daisy 


use, and ¢ 
prning.”” 


Hang it, he’s not the boy to be worried and worn out like a parcel o, eee W 
prating mountebanks. Do’sthe word. Indeed [am told, the firs: ion on wl 
address he made to his cabinet was,—“Gentleman, [hope you'll ex BM + be mac 
cuse me for one hint preliminary—Do as much as you can, and sa) -s the rep 
as little.” ’ the very | 
North. So Metternich’s coming over, I hear—How will he ma — 


nage with Dudley ? 
Odoherty. O, he'll manage them all, except’ the Duke, who wil = 
manage him. He'll cut no jokes about the new Premier, such as ly 
sent home to the sensitive heart of poor Canning. | 
North. Of Canning? Jokes? 
Odoherty. Ays,to be sure; did you never hear the real histor; a. 
of the Treaty of London ? 
North. Mot I, truly. 
Odoherty. It was this. Metternich, writing to Princess Lieve) 
about che St. Petersbuagh Protocol, said « Parturiunt montes—Cay 
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shortly after this, chose to resent some part of Metternich’s proceed 
| ings,—his marriage. I believe; and Canning, who was at that time 
| doing his possible in the corps diplomatique, chancing to be in hey 
boudoir one pretty morning among “the wee short hours,” the faj 
| dame thought fit to show him the oJd Fox’s taunting epistle. You 
| may guess the effect on the vainest manin Europe. He went bon: 
Nae. his nails, and war, war, war— 


North. ‘Tantene animis celestibus ire? Good God! what ai 








we made of? Yet was George Canning made of the finest clay. nt. Dor 
Mrerchin. What a scandalous concern was all that explanation power W 

‘row! Upon my word, The Times made me sick for a week on en! BB claim the 
Tickler. No wonder—gabble, gabble, gabble—guarantee, gua mania! 

|antes, guarantee—pledge, pledge, pledge—iudge, fudge. fudge. 

| Odoherty. Perhaps you have not heard the real history of th ressed a 

| break-up of the patch-work neither ? ceased. 
North. Possibly not. But say on. Have you seen last Num ounces t 
»9 ; 
Odoherty. I don’t take in your Magazine. steurie 

| North, But every other, Editors and all. can be 
Shepherd. Hem} y will | 
Odohertu. ‘Truth never lies in a well, but always in a nut-she! ‘sive me 

|The Whigs at last, after months of work, extorted from a high qna 

iter a most reluctant consent to the coming in of Lord Liolland. ‘T he repor 


consent was given, but every one felt from that hour that the con! 


, ! 
: . ’ mucil O 
dence was gone.—The Tories—Herries and Copley, [ mean—tovi 





be foune 


saad ‘ : : . toast of this evening. 
it might be the means of frightening them and making them fall. | (The Devil it is.—Hear hear ') 
in a moment seized hold of them hoth at the sary of that day on which the illustrious € i , 

~ | ed nis eyes upon a world which his genius aad virtue were destined to 
| iluminate, gentlemen, to delight, to instruct, and to revivify. 


U 
friends, removed from her beautiful residence, Barley Wood, to the a) 


She quietly but quickly walked along until she cagre opposite where | 
the children were, an 


same time, and pniled them through betwixt the balustrades, 
Mrs. Hannah More has, by the advice of some of her most intimate 


house lately occupied by the Rev. Dr. Whalley, on Windsor Ter- 
race, Clifton» Mrs. More is now in the 88th year of her age, and is 
in the enjoyment of all her faculties, and in good health. 
Aberdeen.—-A female seryant in, this place having fallen in love 
with a soldier, proposed, as he had promised to marry her, to pur- 
chase his discharge with money she had saved from Rar hard earnings. 
‘The fellow succeeded in persuading her to “buy him off” before the | 
inarriage day, which she did; anda few days ago, having, by the same 
means, got new clothes, and some cash, the ungratetul fellow de- | 
camped from the town, leaving his sweetheart plunged in sorrow. | 








_— 





: VP avicties, ! 


Whal’sa Loan? | 
What's a Loan? 'tisa paper for sums in advance, | 
To Austria, to Russia, to Prussia, to France. | 
What’s a Loan ? ‘tis the rage; ev'ry day brings one new, 
To Portugal, Poyais, Columbia, Peru,— ; 
Honest John! mind your hits, or you'll whimper and groan, | 
When you find, a Loan Paper is paper alone. | 

| 


Jacopi Parti, canversing on the injary Rome had sustained from | 
aninundation of the Tiber, declared they ought to pray for that river 
to be seriously indisposed, “ because he does nothiag but mischief | 
when not confined to his bed." 


A note was last week sent to the Workhouse in Wolverhampton, 
as a certificate of the illness of a poor woman, couched in the follow- | 
ing terms: ‘ Gentlemen,—this is to satsfy that is a live tho not! 
able to Come in pirson—She will sen you word wen she is dead!” | 

An Irishman, who some time ago was committed to Knutsford | 
House of Correction for a misdemeanour, and.sentenced to work | 
ou the tread-wheel for the space of a month, observed, at the expi- 
ration of his task, ‘‘ What a grate dale of fatage and botheration it, 
would have saved us poor craters, if they had but invented it to go | 
ie stame, like all other water-mills; for, burn me, if I have not been 
after going up stairs for this four weeks, but never could reach the 
chamber door at all, at all.” 

In Warrington.a professional gentleman named Badley has a 
sign board which exhibits Lis name and calling iu ihe followingterins 
“Bones | Badley} Set.” 


| 
| 
| 





| 
} 


} 


An inveterate punster, meeting a friend some days since remarked | you for your prose eulogies and your verse eulogies, and for the stren- 


that he. appeare 


deal is from the tree of knowledge.” 

An elderly gentleman, whose gayety of living during his. widow- 
hood had made sad inroads into his constitution, at length persuaded 
abuxom widow to become his better kalf. An old boon compan- 
ton congratulated him by saying, “I’m glad you are going to church 
to be re-paired, old boy.” 

Why is acarpenter uglier than the ugliest mania the kingdom ?— 
Because he is a deal plainer. 

Lord Norbury's Latest—Lord Norbury was wajking some time ago 
with a relation ; on passing a carpenter's yard, where they were low- 
ering a deal board, Lord N.’s friend said “ take care, or that will be 
on my head ;” upon which Lord N. observed, “in that case, Frank, 
you'll have a dea! on your head, but a damned little in it.” anh - 


cious eulogies of your friendly looks 
this moment—I have done my duty—I have succeeded in all that J 
had. wished to perform—and my health, thank God, is very tolerabje 
Gentlemen I am not in the habit 
of making ‘ong speeches. Lthank you heartily for your countenance 
on this occasion ; aid I beg leave to thank you very seriously in this | 
bumper of port, for the support you have afforded the King, our roy- 
al and gracious master, my excellent friend the Duke of Wellington 
and myself, all through the troublesome nine months which it cost us 
three to eject the Whigs, and to damage the Philowhigs so complete- 
Ke that it cannot no longer be of the smallest consequense either to 
urk, Jew or Christian, what they do or what they say, whether 
they be all out of place, or only all out. of character, influence, and 


Ihecto drink the immortal 
od the Most N. 





| power. 


Tune,—O'er the muir amang the heuther. 


In Embro town they made a law, 
In Embro at the Court 0’ Sessions, 
That Kit and his lads were fautors a’ ! 
An’ guilty o’ a high transgression. 
Decreet o' the Court 0’ Session, 
Act sederunt o’ the Session: 
Kit North and his crew were fautars a’, 
And guilty o’ a high transgression. 


In the Parliament House the Whigs were croose, 
Inthe Parliament house at the Court 0’ Session , 
There was Cobrun to blaw, and Jamifrey to craw— 
Crooseness and gahs their best possession. 
Decrect 0’ the Court o’ Session, 
Act sederunt o’ their session ; 
Whaggery’s light, and Whigs are bright, 
An’ a Tory creed is a fool's transgression. 
In Embro’ town there dwalls a man 
That never gangs near their Court o' Session, 
A vif auld man, wi! a dr:p in his canon 
las giena the wigs in the land athreshin’. 
Decreet 0’ his Court of Session, 
Act sederunt 0’ his session ; 
The Whigs they are neerdoweels, great and sma’ 
And cheap, cheap o’ a hearty threshin.’ 


Frae Embro town his ward gangs out, 
Frae Ambrose’ spence, his Court 0’ Session, 
And the deevil a brig that stinks o’ Whig, 
But dumfoundere’d he sinks in consternation. 
Decreet o’ this court 0’ session, 
Act sedernnt o’ his Session; 
The Whigs are found out, and in siccan a rout, 
That their hurdies are scantily worth a tureshin.’ 


North, (on his legs without crutch.) —Gentlemen. many thanks 


for a Septegenarian Whig hater. 


Gentleman, fill your glasses. 
memories: Of the Richt Wonourallc WWiltiam Pitt, a 





Gentleman this is the 29th of March 1828 | heart of grace accordingly, and so the smash. The immediate cause 
Y é i Ss ‘ q <s.> “4 


This day, gentleman, is the aniver- 
hristopher North first open- 


( Hear. 
This, gentleman is the seventy-third birth-day of our immortal 
Gentlemen Ladd no more, Here is christopher North! Health 
strength, and length of days, to the illustrious Caledonian, the Chaw- 
pion of the Faith ! (Fmeense applause—three times three, ec. &e. &e. ) 
Shepherd.—Let's gie him time to think o’ thanks. Here’s a sang-> 
yell no be backward at the Tchorus.—( Sings. ) 


however, was old ‘Tierney’s eternal babbiing at Brookes’s. Thi: 
disgusted Huskisson: and when he was willing to separate from th 
faction, what bolt had they to keep the concern vogether? Lord 
Goderich, who is worth fifty thousand Huskissons, had no more tt 
sort of tact for managing matters among such a set of hungry gripin: 
tricksters, than for being an attorney or a stock-jobber.—There wa: 
by the by, another original element of rain —Goderich never tru-te 
Brougham—and Brougham, who had made Canning his own, sow 
and body, revolted, in fact, trom the hour that Lansdowne failed | 
the Premiership. You can see the gum against Goderich in the | 
Edinburgh, plain enough—and that could be nothing but the Bary’: 
| ter’s, and would-be Lord Chancellor’s, own private gum: for he, ii 
| truth, sacrificed his Premiership to the Whig leaders; and moreoy: 
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| was left out by the Duke, simply and solely on account of his fe: e learn { 
ings, of a personal nature, in regard to Lord Lansdowne, and L hs nreé 
Holland, and Lord Carlisle. Fgh 
) orks al 
| RUSSIA AND TURKEY, tat te 
| Sir R. Wilson, iu the House of Commons on the 19th of May, aly ment- 
dilating on the warlike preparations making by certain puwers with alludec 
regard to the pacification of Greece, inquired whether the British Blears 
| Government, notwithstanding all that had taken place, still thongli 7 
| itself bound to adhere to the treaty of the 6th of July; whether ere y 
| combined with France in the treaty of the Gth of July; whether « ee tn 
jcombined with France in the operations deemed necessary for | t confi 
| fulfilronot of that treaty, to which Russia might still be considered a soul 
| party; and whether the naval commander in the Mediterranean bn ms 
{accounted for not strictly enforcing the blockade of the differ a er 
| fortified ports in the Morea. b of this 
Mr. Secretary Peel avowed his readiness to vindicate the poli’! robab’ 
of his Majesty's Government, but said that considerations of prude r—to t! 
| prevented his giving that explicit information which the Hon. Me: ' 
| ber desired. With respect to the treaty of July 6, from the time? anthes 


exceedingly pale; the latter told him it was from | tows eulogies of your hurras ; and,fabove all, for the sterling and pre-| Secretary Pee! concurred with Sir Francis in the course be propos 
laviug a great deal of study ; to which he replied, “I presume that 


Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with a vie" 





resolntion cshou'd he taken into consideration on the 9h of June. *" 


their Lurdships be summoned £ it day. 
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| signing it to the present moment, Government was most ansio"’ GR 
| punctually and scrupulously to fulfil all its engagements, and ‘!. N. 
| desire was not altered in the leastin consequence of the recent chan: e Edit 
| in the position of Russia. That change would involve most imp’ ata pit 
‘tant considerations as to the manner of executing the treaty; who | 
| What these considerations were he could not consistently with | His Lord 
{ sense of public duty, state. Explanations from the naval command mer o 
,in the Mediterranean had been received, but the Hon. Seercti!' his re 
| said he must be excused from stating what was their nature or th red to 
| result. lis Lo 
| Inthe House of Commons, on the 16th May, Sir F. Burdett mo: nestic | 
| ed the order of the day for taking into consideration the report of th’ Hisubjec: 
committee upon the Roman Catholic Claims. He afterwards me‘ “8 100 
to| ed that the resolution agreed to by the House, be communicated ‘| end a 
the House of Lords in a reference, and their consent desired. rr 
Olal 
I feel myself very happy at}ed Aresolution to the above effect was then offered by Sir Franc" depre 
Burdett, which was agreed to. { Eng! 
The conference took place on the 19th between committees " HiHle, e 
both Houses of Parliament on the Catholic question, on which oct lodes 
sion Sir Francis Burdett, as manager on the part of the Commo! Hrden ¢ 
offered the following resolution: ly be 
That it is expedient to consider the laws affecting his Majesty ‘Hof ca 







ueipa 










to such final and conciliatory adjustments as may be conducive AS $0} 
the peace and strength of the United Kingdom, to the stability of the opula 
Protestant Establishment, and to the general satisfaction and concor’ Earl 
of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. ‘ ; ture ; 

On motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, it was agreed that the the ¢ 
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ees Pat amply exposed. The total production of the country is re-applied i the French artistes, proved a great attraction. Mrs. 
— From the Morning Herald, of Pree ty at there bas| in wart a. as capital in re-production; and a greater portion is con- Austin acted the part with much neieete, and displayed limbs turned 
Wel. ire Ministry.—‘* There appears to be 9 that two é Ministers, | sumed unproductively. ‘This larger portion may be consumed by/}in the very best mould of temale symmetry.—Madlle. €unstance 
ely to Men a'schisn in the Administration, an soe oat of Uilee: the individuals to whom it appertains, or he, in varying degrees, | gains power, and, consequently, activity every day; and bids fair to 
) yal ME Nr. Huskisson and Lord ry mage ete ology sent by Mr. Huskis-| abstracted in taxes, to be employed in suport of annuitants or the | make a good dancer. 
e in MB: The indisposition mentions aed ¥ ‘for bic non-aitendance at the | reduction of debt. “ P. S.—Please to remember, Mrs. Austin Aas not stolen @ pair of 
| gov. to the Lord Mayor, on Wednés i . Mr H I believe, wasin| ‘This principle may be illustrated, as reg Ards Agriculture, "by the | breeches from the Tenor Singers, but got into those regularly made 
ig and Mie dinner, was doubtless | —* Se: Park at the time the other| fact of the produce of a hundred acres ot iand supporting twenty | for Vestris, with soprono music.” 
Philo. fect health, and walking in aber ne . times the persons directly employed im their cultivation; andthe| Mrs. Duff took her benefit at the Chatham on Thursday, when 
nisters were starting for the ee mt one Mr. Huskisson; and | productive labor of that great excess forms a fund variously dispos- she played Isabella, the part in which she appeared at Drory Lane. 
Auld HB Lord Goderich, it is understood, me 7 1 F., itis even said, re-|able. For instance, the number of Labotrers required for cultivating | On that oceasion her success was such, that she was immediately an- 
rd Farnborough, Lord oe prea ‘ an the Sin at an inter-; one hundred acres of arable land, is uniformly four orfive. ‘The | nounced for another night by Mr. Wallack, the stage manager; cir- 
cams ved his appointment on W ae Mai ’ one hundred acres will give a spare hundred or hundred and twenty | cumstances, however, prevented her from appearing on the London 
he day Rw which bis Lordship had with M : Wo Tees and Lord Pal-| quarters of grain, besides grass, &c. after reserving for seed, proven | boards again: It has never been satisfactorily explained, why Mrs. 
“The unexpected resignation pobre f Ministers at midnight, | der, and the maintenance of laborers; or, in other words, the labor Duff left England so precipitately, where a person of her talents is 
emy ! rston, caused an extraordinary eee - nertart Privy Gardens, | of four or five persons will give food for above one hundred, allowing | evidently wanted, and where her debut had been so fortunate. Witb- 
MS 0} Wednesday, at Mr. Peel eee +n rdeen, and Bathurst, | a quarter a head per annum: or say above twenty families are main-| out pretending to be in any one’s secrets, we think we can under- 
ere the Duke of Wellington, ote "hater the Mansion- tained by barely three; for, of the five persons, two at least are boys | take to declare, that all the theories invented by the newspapers for 
ssrs. Peel and Goulburn, aubmnbied, ao dthree o’clock inthe! or women. This is conformable with the natural proportion of | the solution of this mystery, are very wide of thé mark. 1 is sufii- 
. use, and did not seperate till between two an labor to the value of wheat, to which the market price constantly | cient for us now te express our gratification that Mrs. Duff has re- 
Vhite, prning.”” nach . : rally believed, that the | tends; that is, the imperial quarter is worth 39 days’ labor, or six-|turned, and that we are likely still to retain so clever a woman among 
daisy report was in circulation, and was Oe Kine that the only con- and a helf times the laborer’s weekly wages makes the value ofjus. The Chatham, we aré glad to state, isin improving circumstan- 
eel oi ike of Wellington ate eh Cae diliae arrangement | Wheat per imperial quarter. This calculation is proved in a table | ces, and well merits the patronage of the public. 
he firs: Miiion on which antecoertyapthinta The Bic ‘ning Herald however, of the prices of Wheat since 1776, in Rooke on National Wealth;) With respect to the La/fayelle, perhaps we cannot do hetter than 
u'll ex st be made with the Catholics. The “ deeb ties Duke would! p. 445. copy a pert of their advertisement. 
nd sa) -s the report Is utterly absurd, and _— tage | Unless upon this principle, how is the application of the many| “The Manager has the pleasure of announcing to his friends and 
the very last to yield to the Catholics. os | hundred mnillions, only since the beginning of this century, to be | the public, the return of his agent, Mons. Monrose fils. from Paris, 
he ma oP Exchange at New-York on London, 104 per cent. j accounted for in loans to this and other governments? How much | with a complete and efficient Corps De Ballet. selectéd by hin. 
; $$$ nn | of this is Wholly lost; and yet 1s not capital more redundant than | from the first establishments in Paris. Among the performers in this 
no will Po ae “FIP A sy ~ b>” fi A et } ever? And can these stroing facts be borne in mind, and yet it be | corps, are s veral dancers of established merit, from the grand Ope- 
h as he Aer Leni &i. OD wet Seo” ee D maintained that a small annual abstraction of income cannot be ap- | ra and the Academie Royal of France. The peculiar information 
LP veal oe : ——-~—————~ | nlied as a sinking fund? It is true that annuitant repaid may be at ‘and advantages possessed by Mons. Monrose, has enabled him to . 
, NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1828. a loss to employ his réstore-d capital, and it will probably, be unpro-| engage performers of stiperior talent and ability, who could not 
history ———__—— ee a ahaa cs | A ‘she tb th Silas Rich-| ductively consumed; but a duty is performed by the repayments, | otherwise have been induced to leave Paris; and the manager feels 
Ve have no further advices than those furnished by the silas ich-| and a relief acquired in the interest. | fully warranted in assuring the public, of the production of Ballets 
a s, which are to the 23d of May. | The reckoning of Dr. Price. of the effects of compound interest®, ina style superior to any ever prodaced out of Paris. The ballets 
eg ‘rom the East of Europe every thing denotes preparations of the | was faliacious, by applying a mathematical rule to production which | will be produced] under the immediate direction of Monsieur Leon. 
s—Can res The Russians have assed the Pruth and the | has no operation in it. There is no compound interest in the nature | Fleve de l’ecole Royale de Musique, at Paris, whose established re- 
y Lady st extensive kind. pore E ee fice r p| of the produce of the labour of man. Every thing that he forms, | putation as a Maitre de Ballet, is attested by his success in that capa- 
wrocerd nube. Proclamations have been issued, a form of governmen | periodically perishes; and it is by a small portion on'y of the total ‘city, in Paris, London, Milan, Bordeaux, &c. 
pat, time anized, and measures customery in cases of general invasion have | production, termed capital. that it isrenewed. Like the manna of; “ Due notice wi!l be given of the production of the first Ballet 
Aa her d aad The Turks, it appears, retired before their nume-| the wilderness, his production is but tor the day. The accumulation | which wil! take place in a few days 
the tal wen = ragde the ses inthe Balkin mountains. No ac-| of the more durable kinds of capital becomes soon excessive: an| “ Seats may be secured for thie three firstnights, at the Box office.’ 
e. Yougis invaders towards the passes In the , |operation which is fully effected by one steam-engine, cannot be | 
nt bom: had therefore, at the latest dates, been fought. ..._ | furthered by more; an increase of means would but encumber.—| Passengers by the line ship Corinthian, which sailed on the Ist inst 
he affairs of Portugal are drawing nearer to some more decisive | Were productions not perishable. they would be increased, like the } for Loudon:----Capt Bazil [fall, (R.N.) lady, daughter, and servant; 
what ai ut. Pon Miguel has convoked the three estates of the kingdom, | penny at compound interest, and soon fill all space. ‘The Divine, Mr. Richards and lady, Miss Richards. and Mr. John Richards, Jun. ' 
lay. , —y hi ‘h lone, according to ancient usage, has the right to Wisdom is as manifest in the constitution of the relation of man to of Boston; Mr Oakley, of New-York; Mrs. Stewart, of England: 
lanation sep naptensrat war take  alteg ha ; his f t being | the produce of his labours, as in the conformation of the human) Mr. Popp, of do.; Mr. Smith, of London; Mr. Robert Roe, of Bos- 
Fon en claim the king of Portugal. Itis asserted, that on t sis ’ , | frame, or in the laws of the planetary system. |ton; Mr. Proctor, of New-York. 
ee, gua municated to the Foreign Ministers at the Court of Lisbon, they Capital is thus inherent in production. The transfer of Capital to| The packet ship Canada, sailed on the Ist for Liverpool with the 
ya t} ressed a note to Don Miguel, informing him that their functions | Ireland has been often ealled for: ‘l'be defect in Ireland is not the | following passengers :----Messrs. John Forsyth and servant, of Mon- 


ceased. The London Courier, which speaks from authority,| want of capital, but the want of technical skill in the population ; | treal; Dunbar S. Dyson, and John Hagan, of New Orleans; Jas 
ie tl eedings of Miguel and his adherents as traitorous | induce this. and capital is formed in the exertion of that skill; the | Musgrove, and '‘homas Ferns, of England: FE. Molyneux, Jun. of 
ounces Wwe proc gs NICU & $ ‘ « 


| Savannah; Phillip S. Van Rensselaer, of Albany ; Doctor William- 


% f ba-| produce of the labour is the capital required. 
ie last degree. “For their conduct” it says, ‘no terms of reproba- |" Whateverspeculative argument may be used, however,----whether | son, of Port au Price; Mr. Robert Lyons, of Liverpool; Don Ju- 
an Mannel Ondarza@, and Mr. Henry Herrman, of Mexico ; Messrs. 


can be too strong----no punishment too severe.” [tis supposed | by my Lord Grenville or auy body else---with respect to the mode 
v will be allowed to commit -ome actual overt act, when some | or practicability of reducing the national debt and taxes, the most | William Langsdon, of Charleston; William Jackson, of New York : 
~ 


ast Num 














t-she! es Il be tal | pr bable eventual relief is to be expected from the lowered value of | M. Simoa, of St. Thomas ; John Denniston, of Glasgow; and Lew 
bei pe isive measures Will De takeli, j the precious metals. The pressure to the agricultural interest lies in | is Trapman, of Charleston. ’ 
high qna eaihial entaaliel , ten. ealiilled ee Rods ini = GERES on Len Oe in Eee” —— 
and. i he re ort of dissensions in the Ministry. agitated the public mind | the gre at “ eight of money nw hich the taxes are levied ; oF, } % ORE 8! GCESS! !—Sylvesters’ Lucky Office, 130 roadway, New- York.- 
t! av . po renee or bg. het . ) other words, the wnvarying anwount of taxes exacted from the lessened | M Drawing of the New-York Lottery, Class Nu. 9, for 1828,—tst, 42—2d, 20 
~ cine much on the 22d and 23d of May. ‘The nature of these reports! amount of money received for produce, compared with former years; | —si, 12—4th, 26—5th, 41—Gth, 33—Tth, S—8th, 7. Again the day is ours.—We 
wbtoo! , ‘ . : pl ; lsolt 26 3 :2000—5 7 : Mass N r the New-Y y wi 
aa be found in the extracts we have made from the Morning Her.) and which pressure would be with most ease alleviated by the natu- | sol! 26 33 41, $2000—5 7 41, $1000. Class No. 10 of the New-York Lottery wiil 
late Cause . 7 A . ol and tanvouse of tt ww avide of che tvedues , be drawn ia this city on the 23d inst.—only 14.000 tickets—Highest Prize. $10,000- 
a's. Tha These dissensions are said to have arisen in consequence of rai increase Of the money price of the proauce. wholes $5, haves $2,50, Qua ters 3),25—to be had in every variety, by letter, us 
_ ’ 3 . a ‘ell as on personal application at N. & 8. SYLVESTER’S._N. York 
| hile ‘enlin as tae she e Fas tford Disfranchise aes e ~— ce Pp ee AV Sd ES ork. 
a tI took place during the debate on the Putt Re : Disfré | * “One penny put out at onr Saviour’s birth to five per cent com-| _N. B.—Being eemalt Lowery, ticets will be searce—our friends in Canada und 
nate . buton referring to that debate, which took place on the 19th | poundinterest, Would, in the present yeat 1761, have increased to a | other distant parts will please send their orders eatly. 
) more ? 


lo not see anything that could cause disunjou among a set of} greater sum than would be contained in two hundred millions of 
headed by the Duke of Wellington. 
Jon inform us, however, that Mr. Hfuskisson and Lord Palmer- | 
voted differently from the other Ministers, and in opposition to 
had been determined on in the cabinet. We must wait for 


Balances for weighing Evglish Gold Coin for sale—London made. [July 5. 


; ‘ ° ‘ 7. EW DRAWING BOOKS.—Just received, u fi at li 7 5 
‘ Bes J 1?*__ De ‘Sia : 2c » 4 few neat littl Drawing Books. 
Onr private accounts from | ¢ arths, all solid gold!"—Dr. Price on Rererstonary Payments. RN of quite a new strie, containing Landscapes, Figures, Animals, &c. in out 
f line, Indian Ink, and Coloured. 

duly 5.) 


NROM LONDON:= Received per the Brighton, the following assortment of 


ry griping 
"here was 
ver truste 
own, sou 
p failed | 


, -_———- : s WM. SIMPSON, 66 Chesnitt-st. Phila. 
We have been requested to call the attention of our readers to the | 


; branch of the London Alliance Life and Fire Assurance Company, | 


, ‘ , , ‘ ‘ very elegunt Goods:—Card Racs and Fire Skreens, Ackerman’s Skreen 
in the la ; Cully thi senlaald ital lately established in this country. We best comply with this request, | Handles, of every description ; Morocco Paper, various colours + Crayon Paper of 
. ‘ , > ate > “4 . NSF allarr. 7 e | the Bias : 2 ‘ > wr shed " * 
the Barr's advices to elucidate more fully this uapleass : ' perhaps, by inserting the card that has been forwarded to us. the most delicate tints; Coloured and Peucil Drawings and Paintings; Music Pa- 
: for he, ¥ 


per, of different colours. stained aud embossed; Tinted Bristol Boards, various 
suades; Card Pools, in setts, handsomely ornamented. 


July 5.) WM. SIMPSON, 66 Chesnut-st. Phila. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. | United States Agency.---The Alliance British and Foreign Life and’ 
learn from a ¢ respondent ty Edinburch that in the twenty-one Fire Assurance Company, London, established by act of Parlia-; 
> eanr ror corres + 4 t 2 chat 24 > ie r 


moreoy: 
of his fet 





Rage ove ment,--ctapital, Five Millions Sterling, equal to about Twenty-five | 7QNO MASONS.~Wanted, frow thirty to fifty Stone Masons, to build a dry wail 
. and Li bs preceding December last, Sir Walter Scott had realized by Millions of Dollars a on the ye Me the Chesapeae an.| Delaware Canal—to whom liberal wages 4 
: “ 5 ’ 3 will be given, if sober and efficie 1s. H i ither o 
orks a little more than one thousand pounds sterling per month, BOARD OF DIRECTION. | eudeen at the Semmit Bridge sara oath to aan shee uareailinten’ eh 
hat be lately called his creditors together and to their great as-|  Presidents----John Irving, Francis Baring, N. M. Rothscuild, Sa-| cation to be made to Jumes and Albert Robertson on the spot. 
t d t} lividend of £235,900 of whicl th a muel Gurney, Moses Montefiore. | Wanted also, a number of steady labourers to tend ov them. (July 5 
"May, afia iment—paid thema dividend of 0, a ich the sum a- Dictttire..-Seaes Alexander, G. ff 


wuwers with 
the British 
till thongll 
whether \ 


. Barnett, Charles Bevan. | GATE ROURTAMS HOUSE, AT THE PINE-ORCHARD.—This Spleu. 
alluded to formed a part. ‘ 


| - a . . 4 4 
|John Bowden, Arehibald Campbell. William Crawford, ‘Timothy | “Nag herwen eserves is — Kore for the nda mes of company. 
’ ° . ° ‘ ‘ 12 : ; ye a : ‘ 1 
| A.Cartis, Francis Creswell, CharlesGreenwood, James Heygate, | 1 catenins hich te kan tee Ga 


é learn also with very creat iber: , i 
y gre ; ae be - - | liberal patronage which he has been honored with during tne past seasons. 
\jr., William Howard, John Innes, William Kay, Oswald Smith, H. ; . 


satisfaction, that the debts of this 
benefactor of mankind are in a fair way of liquidation—and 


MT ri Wil | _duly 5) CHAS. H. WEBB. 

os ed ‘ ML. Thoroton, ‘Thomas Wilson. %\ DELPHI! HOTEL.—Private parlours and tablea 7 —— — 

e- e is ~xcelle - ‘ - — — L : q : A . \ nL 2L.—Private parlours and tables, for parties of any size, 

whether . ee lent health and spirits—and looks forward with |" “4 u4ijyrs-'T, Fowell Buxton, Charles Campbell, Thomas Mas- | with the best attendance, at the most reasunable rate, to be had at this Ho 

sary for | t confidence tothat desirable end.” terman. | tel—opposite the Battery. {July 5. 
si ,4er ' | 

PMOnsiaered ' 


a source of regret, in which we believe every generous mind-. Bankers----Smith, Payne & Smiths, Hoare, Barnett & Co. 
Actuary—Benjamin Gompertz. | Counsel—Lancelot Shadwell. | 


Secretary—Andrew Hamilton. 


HIS day published, and for sule by A. T. GOODRICII, 124 Broadway, price 


rranean tine $250. The Picture of New-York, and Stranger's Guide to the Commer- 


he diller herican will participate, that of the enormous sums which the | 
e a 


ofthis intellectual giant prodace in this country—which con- 


Physician—John R. Hnme. Surveyor—Thomas Allason. 
This institution, consisting of many of the most opulent Capital-' 
r—to the persou who has entertained and delighted this country | ists in Europe, have appointed the undersigned Agents for the Uni-| 
nd to end.” ted States, forthe purpose of making Insuravces against Loss or 
alehithe . ale Damage by Fire. Persons effecting insurances with this Company, 
GRENVILLE AND THE SINKING FUND.—THE | may repose the fullest confidence, not only in the seccrity of its ca- 
NATIONAL DEBT.—AGRICULTURE, &c. | pital, exceeding that of any similar instiintion, but in the respecta- | 
¢ Editor of the Albion. | bility and wealth of its Presidents and Directors; the former of | 
atapity, Mr Editor, that light so tardily opens npon the mind | whom are required to own upwards of a Million of Dollars of the | 
who has borne so active a part in the direction of public af- | Capital Stock. The undersigned will also adjust and pay all losses | 
bs Lord Grenville.—Some years ago he retracted in Parliament | with liberality and promptitude. 


e the poli ; 
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? the time” 
nost anvxio' 
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itly with | i 
| command 


1 ' ¢ . . 
robably one half of his readers—not one farthing goes to the 


__ 


mer opinions upon the Bank restriction; now, through the 
his recantation appears (striking extracts of which you have 
1e4 to your readers) with respect to the sinking fund. It is 
lis Lordship retires from office that he acquires his principles 
nestic policy. But with the zeal of a convert, and as yet on 
ubjects, the imperfect knowledge of a learner, he carries his 
’s too far. He anticipated that with the Bank-restriction 
end all extreme fluctuations; and now he predicts, with an 


on of the sinking fund, a permanent relief to the country,— 
ofa more lasting burden. 
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iture or tht 
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f jugiand, an individual of the high name and station of Lord 
ille, exert himself to remove what appears to me almost the 
1odes at present within the power of Government to lighten 
rden of providing for the interest of the public debt. 
ly be derived from reducting the interest, when the abun- 
a! lowers the general rate, or 
weipal through an efficient sinking fund. His Lordship con- 
aS some others have, that every abstraction from the revenue 
pulation, is a destruction of capital: an idea long ago refuted 
Earl of Lauderdale, in his work entitled —« An Inquiry into 
ey and Origin of Public Wealth,” published in 1804, in 
‘© extravagancies regarding the Sinking Fund were also 


ommittees © 
y Which oct 
1e Commo! 


his Majesty * 
, with a vie" 
conducive 
tability of the 
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reed that th 
1 of June. 4’ 


Ft apa to see, with regard to the reduction of the large | 


Relief 


by the redemption of | tov extensive fur the limits of our paper. *,* We have again to cowplain of the 


DANIFLLE ROY, 2 — 
Jersey City, Slate of New-Jersey. GEO. B. RAPELYE. §°°o° 


| Capt. Basil Haj} and family returned in the Corinthian, having 


made a most extensive tour in the United States. We have it from 
| the travellers themselves, that they feel with the liveliest sensations 
| the hospitality and kindness that have every where been extended to 
| them. 
| The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia and family, together with Judge 
Halliburton, have proceeded to Washington. 

To Correspurndents.—The article signed “ Subscribers” shall receive attention. 


| 
| 


The cominunication with the signature of “ Lorenzo” we must beg leave to ce- 
cline for the present. ** Coustaut Readers” has been received, and the suggestion 
| it ¢ ontains will be attended tu next week, unless the subject referred to should prove 


| iuatteution of correspondenis in not defraying their own postages. 
’ 





The Drama.—-The following has been sent to us by a friend :— 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Celeste’s Benefit at the Park Theatre, on Tuesday 
last, Was extremely well atiended.—'The novelty of our prima Donna 
appearing in male attire, in the character of Don Gioryanni, toa 





.é l is of the United 8 - Thisi Vv f i 
Seliciter~Seies M, Peased. | cial Metropolis of the United States. This is an 1Smo. volume of 500 pages, with 


a new and very beautiful map of this city, and several views of public buildings, 
&c. engraved expressly for this work. The collection and arrangement of the his- 
torical, statistical and deseriptive matter is very complete, and is confidently re- 
commended as an interesting pocket volume for the stranger or the citizen. 

{July 5. 
was AND DRAWING.—Mrs. Emily M. Parisen gratefully acknowledges 
I former patronage, and respectfully informs her friends and the public that 
she has re-commenced instructing Young Ladies on the Piano-forte, and in Draw- 
ing and Painting, at her former moderate prices. She feels assured. from experi- 
ence, she will be able to give entire satisfaction in the progress of her Pupils. 
Residence, No. 30 Duane, near Chatham-st. {July 5. 


OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues iris 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made drésses for buys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assortment 
of ready made linen, cravats,stiffuers, gloves, suspenders, elastic belts, &c. on the 
most reasonable terms. 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
nari'v atteudant npon occasious of family afflictions. 
NB. Gentleman’s clothing mae to order at the shortest notice. 











{July 5S. 
ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warchousé 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 

doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo hai 
counected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Ustublishment and hag 
nv doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. {July 5. 


MITATIONS OF CABINET WOODS AND ORIENTAL MARBLES.—L. it. 
i Breidenbah, Imitator of Woods and Marbles, &e. (late foreman to Platt, Lou- 
don) respectfully acquaints the citizens of New-York, that he bas taken a Store at 
198 Fultou-street, opposite Church-st. where imitated specimens of every variety 
of Oriental Marble and Fancy Woods can be seen. Gentlemen who may favour 
I. H. B. with commands, are assured, from the great experience he has had, in hav 
ing worked for sowe of the first.painters in the largest and most superb mansions 
in Englaad, that his imitations will be equal to any thing in the old country, and 
from their great durability, (a mutter he is not a little vain of) he confideitly as- 
serts are 50 per cent cheaper in the end than what is done in the ordinary manuer 

I. H.B_ invites attention te his Fresco Scagliola or Marble cement, which for tlie 
beauty of its appearance, and natural character of its veins, combined with a 
smoothness of polish, and great durability, is only to be surpassed by the real Mar 
ble itself—i. is particularly adapted for columns, entries, anti-rooms, and stufr 
cases. Work done for the Trade. 

N. B. A well disposed Youth wanted as an apprentice: {Jutive Be 
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i But:oh! perverted! lost! 
i Speaking she stirred him : 


“ *'Tis I,” she said—“ Azubah.”— 


" He listened,—and again the clang burst out. 
“Tis Salamenes,’” cried the king—* away ! 
Haste thee, Azubah,—for that timeless note 
‘. Speaks evil in the message.” 
# Stooping then, 
His brow she kissed, and went. A rapid foot | 
* Upon the marble staircase echoed loud,— 
And soon within the chamber, bright in arms, 
a Steod Salamenes. Breathless with his haste, 


. Others as false may prove.” 





——————————e SS 

POBTRY. 

THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 

The following beautiful verses are from an unpublished poem enti- 
tled “The Fall of Nineveb,"’ by Mr. Atherston, the author of ‘The+ 
Last Days of Herculaneum :” — 

Withia his splendid chamber, by all flowers 
Of fragrance rare and exquisite perfumed,— 
Beneath a silken canopy, gold-dropt, 

Reposed the guilty king. One crystal lamp, 


With oil sweet scented fed, its soit pure ray 
With the pale moonlight: mingled. 


As he slept, 
Again the murderous deed he acted o’er,— 
The pale stern seer again cried out, “beware !" 
Again with boundless rage his bosom heaved,——- 
He rushed again to dash him-headlong down,— 
But then he griped some hideous, nameless thing, 
That with him fell, and crushed him to the earth, 
And beld bim there, all shattered, yet alive. 
Such was his agony. Above the couch 
Azubah leaned, and gazed upon his faee, . 
Guessing what stirred him thus: for down his brow 
The big drops ran ; his teeth were set, his hands 
Fast clenched ;. his every limb convulsed and stiff. 


“ Unhappy king!” said she, “by nightand day, 
The prey of passions strong and terrible ; 
Fierce in thy love, and fatal in thy rage,— 

Yet with a heart by nature noblest: framed,— 
Awake awake!” 


& 











butthe dream was strong, 
And held him like a spell. He woke at length,— 
Started with trembling limbs,-and griped her close,— 
Glaring upon her with distorted face, 

As on some monster. But, with soothing voice, 


At the sound 
His hands relaxed their gripe,—his face grew calm,— 
One deep long sigh he breathed, aud laid him down ; 
Nor spake, but on her pale face gazed long, 
Pressing her hand—for her of all hedoved 
»With passion least debased. 


But at the gate 


A trumpet blast was heard. Half starting up, 





Into the ear of the indignant king,: 
The new revolt he told,—the Bactrians fled, 
And all the nations of the farthest east. 


Fierce as a roused up lion sprang the king. 
* Call up the soldiers,—every man!” cried hé;— 
‘* Pursue, and slay them utterly. My arms! 
Traitors and cowards!—not a foot shall tread 
Its native soil again—away—away— 
Why dost thou lmger?”’ 

Salamenes then : 
“ Let not the king judge rashly : the wild boar 
Escaping who would stay, when on himself, 
He saw the tiger rushing ?—better thus 
That they fly both than with our enemies league. 
Enough, and more, the audacious Mede to crash ; 
With us remain: :but, by an ill-timed stroke, 
Urge not the fliers, for commutual help, | 
Their arms with his to joiu, lest harder strife 
Await us; and, by bad example lured, 


To him the king: 
“Wisely thou counsel’st—but the vengeful stroke, 
Though for a while delayed, shall surely tall. 
‘To-day the Mede shall sink,—to-morrow they. 
Away at once ! the dawn begins to peep ;— 
Aronse the camp.—but silently, —the bolt 
Shall strike them, ere they dream the thunder nize . 
Worms! they shall know their lord.” 











lar mode. 


| ing to recommend to Congress at its next session, Ist, to open again | 


She Avion, — 


i zt 














—- 





have both, been. disappointed ; and it will be more profitable and 
consiste’ at with the friendly understanding between the two coun- 
— tr, attend only to the relative situation in which they are now 
placer, 

_ The United States, though preferring a conventional arrangement 
as Vuore permanent, and perhaps more ony effected than one found- 
ec.on mutta legislation, are not exclusively attached to any particu- 


There is, indeed, this advantage in legislative regulation over con- 
ventional arrangement, in respect to subjects not fully tested by ex- 
perience, that what may be deemed concession by either party, may, 
at any time, be modified, if found actually injurious. 

Thus, for instance, the President of the United States would not 
Without reluctance, have consented to a treaty stipulation allowing 
that circuitous trade between the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies throughout the United States, which if permitted, must be 
enjoyed exclusively by the British navigation; whilst be is willing 
that the experiment should be made by virtue of reciprocal laws, re- 
vocable at the pleasure of either Government. 

The undersigned is accordingly authorized to say, that under the 
influence of these considerations, the Government of the United 
States acquiesces in the decision which has been taken by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, that the intereourse between the United 
States and the Britis: Colonies shall be regulated by the laws of the 
two countries; and the President is disposed to promote a restora- 
tion of thatintercourse ounded on such respective laws. 

The undersigned prays Lord Dudley to accept the assurances of 
his high consideration. ALBERT GALLATIN. 

Upper Seymour Street, June 4, 1827. 





Mr. Gallatin to Lord Dudley. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Dudley, &c. 

The undersigned, Minister of the United States of America, had 
the honour to address, on the 4th of June last, a note on the subject 
of the colonial intercourse, to Lord Viscount Dudley, His Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The principal object of that note was to remove such misapprehen- | 
sions as might still be entertained of the views and proceedings of 
the Government of the United States, on that subject, and at the 
same time to express the disposition of the President to promote a 
restoration of that intercourse, founded on the respective laws of the 
two countries. . 

This overture has been founded on the belief, that the present 
state of things has not: arisen from any intentional act of either Go- 
vernment, but from misconceptions of each other’s views, which 
must now be removed. It was the avowed intention of that of 
Great Britain, at the time when the act of Parliament of July, 1825, 
was enacted, that the intercourse should continue open on certain 
terms. For this, there could be no motive, but a conviction that the 
commerce which had, almost without interruption, been carried [on] 
from their first settlement, between the British West Indies and the 
United States, was mutually beneficial. It is, therefore, presumed 
to be the wish of both parties that aw interdict which has been the 
result of fortuitous circumstances, may. if practicable, be removed. 

Under that impression, the President of the United States is will- 





the ports of the United States to British vessels coming from the-Bri- 
tish colonies; allowing the entry into the said ports, of Britisir ves- 





sels, ladea with such British produce, or produce of the British colo- 


no higher duties or charges of any kind, on either vessels or cargoes, | 
than are, under same circumstances payable by American vessels or | 
cargoes; 2dly, to abolish the re-triction contained in the act of Con- | 
gress of March, 1323, which confines the trade to a direct intercourse 
between the British clonies and the United States. 

The effect of this measure will be to leave Great Britain in the | 
exclusive possession of the circuitous trade between the United | 
Kingdom und the United States, through the British colonies. All| 
the provisions in former acts of the American Government, which | 
had been deemed objectionable by that of His Majesty, will thereby | 
be repealed. The condition contemplated by the act of Parliament, | 
as it is now understood will be fulfilled. Every obstacle. which had | 
heretofore prevented an arrangement, would, if this were still a sub- | 
ject of negotiation, be removed. 

Tie Government of the United States wonld have had no doubt | 
that, upon the passage of an act of Congress of that tenor, the inter- | 
dict lad on Ameriean shipping under the act of Parliament of 1825, | 
would be removed as a matter ef course, had it not been for the de- 
claration contained in the note of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary | 
of State for Foreign Affairs to the undersigued, dated the 11th of! 
September, 1826. 

It was there announced, that, “afier having been compelled to | 
apply to any country, the interdict prescribed by the act of 1525, | 
the British ‘Government cannot hold itself bound to remove that in- | 
terdict asa matter of course. whenever it may happen to suit the | 
convenience of the Foreign Government to reconsider the measures | 
by which the application of that interdict was occasioned.” 





COLONTAL, 


COLONIAL TRADE. 
The conclusion of the correspondence on the Colonial Trade has | 
been published, and from it we select the following letters :— | 
Mr. Gallatin to Lord Dudley. 





{ After enumerating the causes which deterred the Government of } ascertained the intentions of His Majesty's Government. | 
the Usited States; from immediately — upon the Act of Parlia- | not bound to remove the interdict as a matter of course. the question | 
Si 


ment of July 5, 1825, Mr. Gallatin proceeds :—] 

The preceding review has been taken, not for the purpose of com- 
raining of the conduct of Great Britain, but with the hope of satis- 
tying at nape es of his Britannic Majesty, by this exposition of 
the acts of the government of the United States, and of the impres- 
sions under which it acted, that it has:not, in regard to the colonial 
trade, deviated from its uniform course, and relaxed its constant en- 
deaveours to preserve and strengthen the amicable relations between 
the two countries. 

No doubt is entertained, on the other hand, of the dispositions of 
his Majesty’s government, at the time when the act of: Parliament 
was enacted ; that, considering the intercourse between the United 
States and the British West Indies as beneficial, it was their inten- 
tion that it should continue open on certain terms; and that, although 
these differed from those offered to most other commercial nations, 
and may also have been misunderstood, they would not have been 
found, when properly explained, to be altogether inadmissible. Had 
it been otherwise, the interdict laid on the; American navigation, by 
the Order of Couneil of July, 1226, would at once have been em- 
‘bodied in the act of Parliament of July, 1825. 

Both governments, actuated by a sincere wish to effect a satisfac- 
‘ory arrangement, have failed to attain that object, from a miscon- 
ception. of each other’s views as to the mode of accomplishing it. 
Whilst:the British government expected the passage of an act of 
Congress.acceding to the conditions cf the act of Parliament, the go- 
vernment of the United. States confided ia the belief that it was still 
the intention of Great Britain to arrange the subject by a Gonven- 
tion. 

It is now unav to-dwell-npon the past, and to inquire whe- 


A subsequent act of Parliament contains provision* of a general | 


the discretionary powers vested in His Majesty on the subject. 

Under those circumstances, the President cannot, it would indeed | 
be useless for him to make the intended recommendation to Con- | 
gress, and to agitate the question anew, without having previously | 
Though | 
is whether they are disposed, under certain contingencies, to do it 
at this time. 

The undersigned has therefore been instructed to inquire, whe- | 
ther, if Congress should, during its next session, pass a law to the ef- 
fect above stated, the Order in Council of the 27th of July,: 1826. | 
will be revoked: the discriminating duties on American vessels in | 
the British colonies be abolished; and those vessels be allowed to | 
enjoy the privileges of trade and intercourse with those colonies, 
according to the act of Parliament of the 5th July, 1825 ? 

He prays Lord Dudley to favour him with’ an ‘answer to that :in-/ 
quiry, the objeét of which, is only to ascertain the intentions of His | 
Majesty’s Government in reference to an act of the tenor aforesaid | 
that should be passed by Congress at ils ne.rt session. 

It would be distinctly understood, .that those- mutual acts would | 
not have.the character of a compact, and that their only effect would | 
be to open the trade for the time, without at all-binding the parties; | 
each remaining in the complete possession of its rights, with respect 
to that intercourse, in conformity with the terms of the commereial 
convention between the two countries. 

The undersigned prays Lord Dudley to accept the assurance of 
his high consideration. ALBERT GALLATIN. 

Upper Seymour Street, August 17, 1827. 





Mr. Gallatin to Lord Dudtey. 
62, Upper Seymour street, Auz. 30, 1827. 
Mr. ee his compliments to Lord Dudley. and begs 
leave to remind him that the object of the interview he had the ho- 





ther either or bothhgovernments had sufficient reasons for their ex- 
nectations:. The factis, that they entertained such expectations, and 





into consideration by His Majesty's Government. 
Rt, Hon. Lord Viscount Dudley, &c. &c. &e 


nies, as American vessels can lawfully import, without paying any 
| alien or discriminating duties, and on payment only of the same and) 


nature, corresponding with that declaration, but continues in force). 


| sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets,‘NewW York. 


nour to ask, iso give some additional explanations on the subject-} 
matter of his official note of the 17th inst. previous to its being taken | 


Mr. Gallatin'to the Secretary of State. 

. London, 14th Sept. 1827. 
Hox: Hevey C Secretary of State, Washington: 

Sin,—We resuméd our conferences on the 12th, made some pro- 

ss, and are to meet again to-day. 

I had, yesterday, an interview with Lord Dudley and Mr. Hug. 
kisson, on the subject of the colonial intercourse. Mr. Huskisson 
said, that it was the inteution of the British Government to consider 
the intercourse of the British ‘colonies as being exclusively under its 
control, and any relaxation from the colonial system, as an indul- 
gence, to be granted onsuch terms as might suit the policy of Great 
Britain at the time when it might be granted; that he was not pre. 
pared to say whether, or on what terms, it might be tound expedien 
to open again the intercourse to American vessels, in case it was 
open on the part of the United States, and their laws laying restric. 
tions or imposing extra duties on British vessels should be repealed: 
and that an answer to that‘effect would be given to my note of the 
17th of August last, if his colleagues agreed with him in opinion. 

I said that every question of right had, on this occasion, been wai. 
ved on the part of the United States; the only object of the present 
inquiry being to ascertain whether, as a matter of mutual conveni- 
ence, the intercourse might not be opened in a manner satisfactory 
to both countries... This being a pure question of policy, although 
Great Britain was theonly judge of her own, it would be gratifying 
to be satisfied tliat she acted only from that motive, and that, in open- 
ing the trade to other countries that had not complied with her 
terms, and declining to open it to the United States, even in the 
event of such compliance, it was not her object to inflict a wanton 
injury ; or, atleast, to evince an unfriendly disposition towards them 
I then entered into various details, intended to show why I was 
unable to discover any reason;'founded on her own interest, for 
persisting in foreclosing the intercourse. 

Mr. Huskisson explicitly disclaimed any unfriendly feeling towar¢: 
the United States; and, with respect to other nations. said that Rus. 





Sia was the only power to whom the trade in question had been 


opened, though she had not, in every respect, complied ‘with the 
terms of Great Britain; but that on other points, the British trad: 
had been particularly favoured in that country He did not give any 
explanation of ‘the advantages derived to Great Britain from the 
present interdict, but dwelt strongly on the manner in which the ad 
vances made by the act of Parliament of the year 1825, had been met 
on the part of the Government of the United States. He said thai 
it had appeared as if America had entertained the opinion that the 
British West Indies could not exist without her supplies, and tha: 
she might, therefore, compel Great Britain to open the intercourse 
on any terms slré pleased. 

I disclaimed any suet ‘belief or intention on the part ofthe United 
States. But it appeared to me, and I intimated it, indeed, to Mr 
Huskisson, that he was acting rather under the influence of irritated 
feelings, on account of past events, than with a view to the mutual 
interests of the two countries. This was, of course, denied: but be 
remained immovable in the position he had assumed; and Lord 
Dudley, without taking a share in the conversation, which lasted 
near two heurs, acquiesced in the opinion of his colleague. 

I avoided as far as possible. to renew the ‘discussion on any thing 
that had heretofure taken place; and adduced without producing 
any effect, every argument derived from mutual advantage, whic! 
the occasion suggested. ‘These I omit as familiar to yourself, and it 
would be but repetition to state at large the complaints made of tly 


conduct of the United States, from the year 1822 to 1825. But l | 


must not forget to say, that Mr. Huskisson explicitly declared 
that neither of the two bills which were under the consideration 
of Congress during the last session, would, if passed into law: 
have induced this Government to remove the interdict 6n Ameri 
can vessels. 

I may add some further observations on that subject, when tl 
answer which I presume is intended to be given to my note of th 
17th August, shall have been received. I have the horour, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN 


( To be concluded next week.) 


-s NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 
Ships. , Masters. , Days of sailing from . Days of sailing fron 
| \ New York. | Liverpoul. 





No.1. New York, (Bennet, | Jan.-1, May 4, Sept. t, Feb. 16, dune16, Oct. |! 
4. York, De Cost, | “ 8 “ 8 © 8 & Q4 # OE wg 
3. Manchester; IW. L.eejr.. “ 16, “ 36, “ 16, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. | 
2. Wu. Byrnes, Hackstaff, “ 24, © 24 “ Q4i.e6 Bo Bw Ss 
t. Win. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i) “Mw, * 1 “I 
4. Geo. Cannitg, ‘Allyn, oe 8 fF ee ee Se ee 
3. N.ship Caledonia Rogers, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. | 
2. N.ship John Jay, Holdrege,; “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) % 8 “& & * 

1. Canada, (Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1,5 “ 16, “ 16, “ | 
4. Nupoleon, (Smith, © we ike = ot ae oe 
3. Florida, Tinkham,) “ 16,°% 16, © 16,;May 1,Sep. I.Jan 

2. Birmingham,  |Harris, eae @ Sa” Baie See 

1. Pacific, ‘Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 1 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege,,; “ ®& “ & “ &,) “ Q4, % 24, 2 
3. Britannia, Marshall, : “ 16, 16, “ 16,; June 1,Oct. I,Peb 7 
2. Silvanus Jenkins Allen, 1 6 OA i OG 4 Mt UB CUB 


Passagein the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty /' 
guineas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekiman-sti’’ 
6. 2,. New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam! Hichs & Sow: 


) No. 4, Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


Agents iu Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Ww. : 
Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


- NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. , Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing fr’ | 
| New York. \ Havre. 
No.2. Edw .Bonaffe, Hathaway Aug. 1, Nov. 15..———  Sept.15 Jan. 
Oli Line—Sully, |J.R.Macy, Dec. 1,Ap’l. 1, Aug. 1, Jan. 15,May 15 Se)! 
1. Edw. Quesnel, Hawkins, Aug. 15, Dee. 1,; —— Oct. 1. dan! 
2. Don Quixote, |Whitall, -——— Sept 1, “ 15, ——— “ 15,Feb 


Olt Lino—F'rs. First, |\W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Junet5, Oct. | 








1. Bayard, {Butman, ——~— Sept.15, Jan. 1,—-— Nov. 1. Feb 
2. Chas. Carroll Clark, Oct. 4, * U5, ——a—eee O15, Mar 
Old Line—Montane, (Smith, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.duly 15, Nev 
1. Charlemagne, |RKobinson, Uct.15, Feb. 1, —-— Dee. 1, Mer! 
2. France, Funk, July-15, < 15, Nov. 1, Sept.1 Dee | 





Old Line—Henril¥V., ‘I. B. Pell, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1,.Dee.15 Ap'h15, Aug: 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred-and forty dollars, includ’ 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Old Line.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Az 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First.and Second lines.—-Agen's, © 
Agents at Havre, - 
EE. Quesnel. Paine—3, Bounaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 











Shipe. Masters. 4 Days of sailing from | Days of sailing /''” 

_ New York. London. 
Brightan, Seber, ”. | Jane 1, May 1, Sept. 1,) Feb. 25, June 25, Oct.- 
Columbia, Delano, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,|Mar. 25, July 25, Nov : 
Corinthian, Chadwick} Mar. 1, July 1, Noy. 1,)Ap'. 25, Aug.25, Dee- 
Leeds‘ Sprague, |.Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,)May 25, Sep. 25, Jan 





Passage in the’Cabin te ‘London, thirty ‘guineas: from London, thirty 
guineas ; including beds. bedding, wine, and stores of every description. _ 


~~ BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. ~ Masters. Jay? of sailing from Days-of sailing from 
Boston. Liverpool. 
Amethyst, July 1, ‘Nov. 1, Mar. 3,/Aug. 20, Dec: 20, Apr - 
Dover, Bufsley, |Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April l,'Sept. 20, Jon. 20, May - 
Boston, Mackay, |Sept. 1, ‘Jan. 1, May 1,/Oct. 20, ‘Feb. 20,- June y 
Liverpool, Howes, |Oct. 1, ‘Feb. 1, June 1,'Nov. 20, Mar. 20, ‘July “& 


Extra ships of ths first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth rn 


February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they msy » 
quired 


Julu x. 
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